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We must HAVE a little familiar conversa- 
tion, this month, on the subject of TRANs- 
PLANTING TREES. Our remarks will be in- 
tended, of course, for the uninitiated; not 
for those who have grown wise with expe- 
rience. 

That there is a difficulty in transplanting 
trees, the multitude of complaints and in- 
quiries which beset us, most abundantly 
prove. That it is, on the other hand, a 
very easy and simple process, the uniform 
success of skilful cultivators, as fully es- 
tablishes. 

The difficulty then, lies, of course, in a 
want of knowledge, on the part of the 
unsuccessful practitioner. This kind of 
knowledge may be stated, broadly, under 
two heads, viz., ignorance of the organiza- 
tion of trees, and ignorance of the necessity 
of feeding them. 

The first point is directly the most im- 
portant, for the very process of transplanting 
is founded upon it. Since this art virtually 
consists in removing, by violence, a tree 
from one spot to another, it is absolutely 
necessary to know how much violence we 
may use without defeating the ends in 
view. A common soldier will, with his 
sword, cut off a man’s limb, in such a 
manner that he takes his life away with it. 
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A skilful surgeon will do the same thing, 
in order to preserve life. There are, also, 
manifestly two ways of transplanting trees. 

That the vital principle is a wonderful 
and mysterious power, even in plants, it 
cannot be denied. But because certain 
trees, as poplars and willows, have enough 
of this power to enable pieces of them to 
grow, when stuck into the ground, like 
walking sticks, without roots, it does not 
follow that all other trees will do the same. 
There are some animals which swallow 
prussic acid with impunity ; but itis adanger- 
ous experiment for all other animals. What 
we mean to suggest, therefore, is, that he 
who would be a successful transplanter, 
must have an almost religious respect for 
the roots of trees. He must look upon 
them as the collectors of revenue, the war- 
dens of the ports, the great viaducts of all 
solids and fluids that enter into the system 
of growth and verdure, which constitutes the 
tree proper. Qh, if one could only teach 
hewers of “‘tap-roots” and drawers of “ late- 
rals,” the value of the whole system of 
roots,—evervthing, in short, that looks like, 
and is a radicle,—then would nine-tenths 
of the difficulty of transplanting be quite 
overcome, and the branches might be left 
pretty much to themselves ! 
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Now a tree, to be perfectly transplanted, 
ought to be taken up with its whole system 
of roots entire. Thus removed and care- 
fully replanted, at the proper dormant sea- 
son, it need not suffer a loss of the smallest 
bough, and it would scarcely feel its re- 
moval. Such things are done every year, 
with this result, by really clever and experi- 
enced gardeners. We have seen apple trees, 
large enough to bear a couple of bushels of 
fruit, which were removed a dozen miles, in 
the autumn, and made a luxuriant growth, 
and bore a fine crop the next season. But 
the workman who handled them had gone 
to the root of the business he undertook. 

The fact, however, cannot be denied, 
that in common practice there are very few 
such perfect workmen. Trees (especially 
in the nurseries,) are often taken up in 
haste, at a loss of a third, or even some- 
times half of their roots, and when received 
by the transplanter, there is nothing to be 
done but to make the best of it. 

In order to do this, we must look a little 
in advance, in order to understand the 
philosophy of growth. In a few words, 
then, it may be assumed that in a healthy 
tree, there is an exact ‘ balance of power” 
between the roots and the branches. The 
first may be said to represent the stomach, 
and the second the lungs and perspiratory 
system. The first collects food for the tree; 
the other elaborates and prepares this food. 
You can, therefore, no more make a violent 
attack upon the roots, without the leaves 
and branches suffering harm by it, than 
you can greatly injure the stomach of an 
animal without disturbing the vital action 
of all the rest of its system. 

In trees and plants, perhaps, this propor- 
tional dependance is still greater. For in- 
stance, the leaves, and even the bark of a 
tree, continually act as the perspiratory sys- 
tem of that tree. Every clear day, in a 
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good sized tree, they give off many pounds 
weight of fluid matter,—being the more 
watery portion of the element absorbed by 
the roots. Now it is plain, that if you de- 
stroy, in transplanting, one-third of the 
roots of a tree, you have, as soon a3 the 
leaves expand, a third more lungs than 
you keep in action. The perspiration is 
vastly beyond what the roots can make 
good; and unless the subject is one of 
unusual vitality, or the weather is such as 
to keep down perspiration by constant damp- 
ness, the leaves must flag, and the tree 
partly or wholly perish. 

The remedy, in cases where you must 
plant a tree whose roots have been muti- 
lated, is (after carefully paring off the ends 
of the wounded roots, to enable them to 
heal more speedily,) to restore the ‘“ bal- 
ance of power” by bringing down the 
perspiratory system—in other words, the 
branches, to a corresponding state; that is 
to say, in theory, if your tree has lost a 
fourth of its roots, take off an equal amount 
of its branches. 

This is the correct theory. The practice, 
however, differs with the clzmate where the 
transplanting takes place. This is evi- 
dent, if we remember that the perspiration 
is governed by the amount of sunshine and 
The more of these, the greater the 
demand made for moisture, on the roots. 
Hence, the reason why delicate cuttings 
strike root readily under a bell glass, and 
why transplanting is as easy as sleeping in 
In England, therefore, it 
is much easier to transplant large trees 
than on the continent, or in this country ; 
so easy, that Sir Henry Stewart made 
parks of fifty feet trees with his transplant- 
ing machine, almost as easily and as 
quickly as Capt. Brace makes a park of 
But he who tries this sort of 
fancy work in the bright sunshine of the 


dry air. 


rainy weather. 


artillery. 
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United States, will find that it is like un- 
dertaking to besiege Gibraltar with cross- 
bows. The trees start into leaf, and all 
promises well; but, unless under very fa- 
vorable circumstances, the leaves beggar 
the roots, by their demands for more sap, 
before August is half over. 

We mean to be understood, therefore, 
that we think it safest in practice, in this 
part of the world, when you are about to 
plant a tree deprived of part of its roots, to 
reduce the branches a little below this same 
proportion. To reduce them to precisely 
an equal proportion, would preserve the 
balance, if the ground about the roots could 
be kept uniformly moist. But, with the 
chances of its becoming partially dry at 
times, you must guard against the leaves 
flagging, by diminishing their number at 
the first start. As every leaf and branch, 
made after growth fairly commences, will 
be accompanied simultaneously by new 
roots, the same will then be provided for as 
a matter of course. 

The neatest way of reducing the top of 
a tree, in order not to destroy its natural 
symmetry,* is to shorten-back the young 
growth of the previous season. We know 
a most successful planter who always, un- 
der all circumstances, shortens-back the 
previous year’s wood, on transplanting, to 


5? 
one bud ; that is, he cuts off the whole 


summer’s growth down to a good plump | 


bud, just above the previous year’s wood. 
But this is not always necessary. A few 
inches (where the growth has been a foot or 
more,) will usually be all that is necessary. 
It is only necessary to watch the growth of a 
transplanted tree, treated in this way, with 
one of the same kind unpruned; to com- 
pare the clean, vigorous new shoots, that 
will be made the first season by the former, 


* Cutting off large branches at random, often quite spoils 
the natural habit of a tree. Shortening-back, all over the 
head, does not affect it in the least. 
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with the slender and feeble ones of the 
latter, to be perfectly convinced of the 
value of the practice of shortening-in trans- 
planted trees. 

The necessity of a proper supply of food 
for trees, is a point that we should not 
have to insist upon, if starving trees had the 
power of crying out, like starving pigs. 
Unluckily, they have not; and, therefore, 
inhuman and ignorant cultivators will feed 
their cattle, and let their orchards starve to 
death. Now it is perfectly demonstrable, 
to a man who has the use of his eyes, that 
a tree can be fatted to repletion, that it 
may be made to grow thriftily and well, 
or that it may be absolutely starved to 
death, as certainly as a Berkshire. It is 
not enough, (unless a man has rich bottom 
lands,) to plant a tree in order to have a 
satisfactory growth, and a speedy gratifica- 
tion in its fruit and foliage. You must 
provide a supply of food for it at the outset, 
and renew it as often as necessary during 
its lifetime. He who does this, will have 
five times the profit and ten times the satis- 
faction of the careless and sluggish man, 
who grudges the labor and expense of a 
little extra feeding for the roots. The 
cheapest and best food for fruit trees, with 
most farmers, is a mixture of swamp muck 
and stable manure, which has laid for some 
two or three months together. The best 
manure, perhaps, is the same muck, or 
black peat, reduced to an active state with 
wood ashes. (See'vol. ii, p. 384.) A 
wheelbarrow load of this compost, mixed 
with the soil, for each small transplanted 
tree, will give it a supply of food that 
will produce a growth of leaf and young 
wood that will do one’s heart good to look 
upon. 

Any well decomposed animal manure may 
be freely used in planting trees; always 
thoroughly incorporating it with the whole 
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of the soil that has been stirred, and not 
throwing it directly about the roots. 

There are, however, some improvident 
men who will plant trees without having 
any food at hand, except manure in a crude 
state. ‘What shall we do,” they ask, 
‘when we have only fresh stable manure ?” 
Perhaps we ought to answer—“ wait till 
you have something better.” But since 
they will do something at once, or not at 
all, we must give them a reply; and this 
is, make your hole twice as large and twice 
as deep as you would if you had suitable 
compost. Then bury part of the fresh ma- 
nure below the depth where the roots will 
at first be, mixing it with the soil, treading 
the whole down well to prevent settling, 
and covering the whole with three inches 
of earth, upon which to plant the tree. 
Mix the rest with the soil, and put it at the 
sides of the hole, keeping the manure both 
at the sides and bottom, far enough away, 
that the roots of the tree shall not reach it 
fortwo months. Then plant the tree in 
some of the best good soil you can procure. 

One of the safest and best general fer- 
tilizer$ that can be used in transplanting at 
all times, and in all soils, is leached wood 
ashes. A couple of shovel-fuls of this may 
be used (intermixed with soil,) about the 
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great advantage. Lime and potash, the 
two largest inorganic constituents of all 
trees, are most abundantly supplied by 
wood ashes ; and hence its utility in all our 
soils. 

We have, previously, so largely insisted 
on the importance of trenching and deepen- 
ing the soil, in all cases where trees are to 
be planted, that we trust our readers know 
that that is our platform. If any man wish- 
es to know how to improve the growth of 
any tree in the climate of the United States, 
the first word that we have to say to him, 
is to “trench your soil.” If your soil is 
exhausted, if your soil is thin and poor, if 
it is dry, and you suffer from drouth, the 
remedy is the same; deepen it. If you 
have much to do, and economy must be 
considered, use the subsoil plough; if a 
few trees only are to be planted in the 
lawn or garden, use the spade. Always 
remember that the roots of trees will rarely 
go deeper than the “natural soil,” (say 
from 10 to 20 inches on the average,) and 
that by trenching two or three feet deep 
you make a double soil, and therefore en- 
large your “area of freedom” for the roots, 
and give them twice as much to feed upon. 
If you are a beginner, and are skeptical, 
make a trial of a few square yards, plant a 


roots of every tree, while replanting it, with | tree in it, and then judge for yourself. 


CULTURE OF FOREIGN GRAPES IN POTS. 


BY GEO. KIDD, BLITHEWOOD, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y. 


As yov solicit communications from horti- 
culturists, I avail myself of a few moments 
of leisure, to offer some remarks on the 
culture of grapes in pots. 

The article from the Gardeners’ Chroni- 
cle, reprinted in the September number of 
the Horticulturist, though able, is unsuited 


Your humble 
servant, having been educated in the same 
school with the writer of the article in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, in giving his own 


in its detail to this climate. 


practice, will not be found to differ in prin- 
ciple, but merely to Americanize the prac- 
tice. I will first point out one practical 








difficulty in the original article, and then, 
for sake of brevity, proceed without further 
notice of it. Every experienced gardener 
is aware of the extreme difficulty of main- 
taining a bottom heat of 90° in February, 
with the common materials in use; and 
few have not had repeated bitter experien- 
ces of the treachery of those fermenting 
materials, by the blasting of all his hopes, 
when his expectations have been high. It 
would not do, then, to risk the peculiarly 
delicate foliage of the young vine to the 
tender mercies of such agents, 

We will commence, then, by placing a 
single eye or bud in a quart pot, an inch 
below the surface, in a compest of two- 
thirds half decayed leaves and one-third 
turfy loam; this can be done any time 
after the permanent vines are pruned in 
the fall, being careful to select good plump 
eyes from perfectly ripened wood, when 
they may be placed under the green-house 
stage, there to remain until about the first 
of March, when a hot-bed should be ready 
for their reception. 

The manure for the hot-bed should be 
well prepared by frequent turnings, and a 
plentiful admixture of oak leaves, so as to 
ensure a steady and lasting heat; three feet 
in depth of these materials would be suffi- 
cient, though it would be well to apply a 
lining at once to prevent the winds from 
penetrating and thereby causing the heat to 
fluctuate; after the bed has settled and the 
violent heat subsided, it may be earthed 
over with leaf mould or old tan, in which 
to plunge the pots to the rim, taking care 
to keep them about a foot from the glass. 
The beds must be carefully covered with 
double mats every night, so long as there 
is any danger from frost. They will re- 
quire very little water; indeed, you must 
perseveringly guard against too much damp, 
by freely ventilating at the back of the 
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frame when the weather will permit. As 
the young shoots advance, let the frame be 
raised, but always keeping them within a 
foot of the glass; and as the season ad- 
vances, and the sun’s rays become power- 
ful, a slight coat of whitewash on the out- 
side of the glass may prevent accidents, 
and save much time in attendance upon 
them. As their roots fill the pots, they will 
require more water, and shifting into two 
quart pots, and some of the stronger ones 
into still larger. ‘The compost for this shift- 
ing should be two-thirds turfy loam and 
one-third leaf mould. Where there is a 
vinery they may now be removed into it, 
and plunged between the permanent vines, 
and carefully trained to the wires under 
the centre of the sash,—the laterals being 
stopped as they appear. They will now 
require a more liberal supply of water, and 
liquid manure may be given them twice or 
three times per week. Drainings from the 
manure heap, is the safest toapply. Where 
tanks are placed to collect the urine of ani- 
mals, it should be used before becoming 
putrid; lime should be thrown into it, and 
it should be diluted with rain water. Al- 
ways be careful to have the water of the 
same temperature for your plants as the 
atmosphere they are growing in. 

Where there is no vinery, the plants 
may be placed on the green-house stage ; 
as, by this time, there will be plenty of 
room for them; but the temperature of the 
house must be kept up to not less than 65° 
by night. 

By the last of August, most of the vines 
will again require shifting. They should 
now be shifted into their fruiting pots,— 
gallon sizes,—and require a more generous 
compost, prepared as follows :—two-thirds 
turfy loam, and one-third well decomposed 
night-soil ; or, if you have not this material 
in a fit state, the deficiency may be sup- 
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plied with animal matter and good leaf 
mould. The former may consist of refuse 
matter from a glue factory, or slaughter- 
house ; or, better still, the refuse wool from 
a woolen factory; this, being saturated with 
animal oil, is a powerful and lasting ma- 
nure, and when half decomposed and formed 
into compost as above, I have found it very 
suitable for vines in pots, with the addition 
of some ground bones for drainage. The 
plants are very well reconciled to their 
confined state. 

I prefer allowing the plants, the first sea- 
son, to make all the length of cane they 
are able, without stopping them ; believing 
that by this mode the young vines are able 
to store up a larger amount of organizable 
matter; and in this fine climate, there is 
no difficulty in ripening a sufficiency of 
wood. For the remainder of the season 
they will require but little water; but do 
not let them flag at any time for want of it. 


pruned. On those that are strong enough 
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at one joint beyond the fruit, and all the 
rest cut back to four eyes. All laterals 
should be stopped as they appear; also the 
leading shoot, after it has made about three 
feet of new wood. The shoots that are cut 
back to four eyes, will form fine plump buds 
at their base for fruiting next season; and 
by every year cutting clean back the shoots 
that have fruited, the plant will last several 
years, and be free from unsight]« spurs. 

I would by no means recommend the 
growing in pots as profitable; but to the 
amateur, or curious cultivator, it affords a 
means of growing many varieties that would 
not be found profitable to occupy a perma- 
nent place in the vinery. The object we 
have in view for growing them in pots 
here at Blithewood, is to occupy the stage 
of the centre house, where, as we treat this 
house as an early vinery, grapes in pots are 
more in character than flowering plants 
would be. 

Mr. Donatpson, the proprietor of Blithe- 
wood, has been among the earliest and 


In February, or before, let them ei 


for fruiting, from three to four feet of wood | most successful cultivators of the grape un- 
may be left, according to their strength and | der glass on the Hudson river. The bor- 
kinds ; the weaker ones should be cut down | der of his first grape-house, (which I under- 
to three eyes. All should now be placed! stand was signally successful,) consisted 
perfectly at rest in their winter quarters; | entirely of leaf mould, or decayed vegetable 
if put under the green-house stage, the pots | matter. This house, however, has given 
had better be placed on their sides in order | place to a beautiful range; an engraving 
to guard against too much moisture. of which, together with the plan, is given 

In March they may be again plunged in| in Vol. I, No. 2, of the Horticulturist. 
a hot-bed, prepared for them, and the first! When I commenced the management of 
stage of forcing carried on, until the green-| these houses, I anticipated difficulty in 
house plants are withdrawn from the green-| ripening such grapes as the Muscat of Al- 
house, when the young vines may again} exandria, Flame-coloured Tokay, Black 
occupy the stage; there to perfect their | Morocco, &c., being 100 miles north of the 
fruit, or gain sufficient strength to fruit the | city of New-York, but strange to say they 
have all ripened two weeks earlier than 
most of the houses on the Hudson. I can 
only account for this from the houses being 


succeeding season. 
In summer, pruning the vines rather than 
disbud, I would suffer all the side shoots 





to grow until you have selected the clusters} protected at the north by a thick belt of 
you intend to keep; let these be stopped woods, also from their being placed ina 











Aollow or valley. Another good effect of 
this latter position, is that the glare of the 
giass roof is kept out of sight. 

If you should deem this article worthy of 
notice, I will, from time to time, send you 
others of a strictly practical nature. I am 
convinced that no branch of horticulture 
can be made more profitable than the cul- 
ture of grapes under glass. I have fully 
tested this by success in market, with the 
heavy crops produced by me in the very 
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cheap vineries of Wa. Rank, Esq., of New- 
ark, N. J. Respectfully yours, 
Geo. Kipp, 

Gardener at Blithewood, near Red Hook, N. Y. 

[Such communications as the foregoing 
are always welcome to our pages. We 
have had the pleasure of examining, several 
times, the vinery at Blithewood, under Mr. 
Kipp’s care, where we found abundant 
proof of his practical ability. Ep.] 
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BY DR. WM. W. VALK, FLUSHING, L. I. 


WE wrote a short article for the October! his business, and if confined to its legiti- 
£ 


number of the Horticulturist, upon the sub- 
ject of a reform in pomology, suggested by 
the perusal of an interesting paper by the 
editor,—the September leader, on Pomo- 
logical Reform. Every man, whose preju- 
dices are not above his reason, must at 
once admit that a reformation is not only 
needed, but demanded. Circumstances in- 
dicate this too plainly for the possibility of 
any misunderstanding, either as to its utility 
or necessity. 

If any evidence is required in proof of 
the fact, as we state it—if the doubters and 
the sticklers desire an exposure of their 
own folly and opposition to improvement in 
the pomological department of horticulture, 
they have but to turn to the pages of our 
nurserymen’s catalogues, and therein read 
over the Jong lists of fruits presented to 
public notice, and praised “beyond the 
sober truth,” for their individual excel- 
lence and worth. Here’s proof enough 
that there is a wrong somewhere ; perhaps 
with the nurseryman, perhaps with the 
public,—most likely with both. The one 
wants to sell; that’s well enough, for it is 


mate channels, and fairly and honorably 
conducted, there cannot be a word said 
against it. The others are purchasers; they 
want what is good, indeed the best, and, in 
a great majority of instances, rely upon the 
nurseryman’s statements, in his catalogue, 
in making their selections. True, there 
are some buyers who know the real value 
of most fruit trees, and care nothing for 
any other testimony than their own expe- 
rience ; but for every one of these, we may 
safely say there are twenty who do not 
know, and these are the victims of all sorts 
of cunningly devised plans in the making 
up of catalogues and advertisements. 

Now we dont, by any means, mean to 
say that all nurserymen are cheats and 
story-tellers, for we are satified that there 
are honest and upright men in “ the trade;” 
men we know, who transact their business 
with promptitude and exactness, and deal 
fairly in everything. They value their 
reputation beyond dollars and cents, are 
not given to boasting, and prefer the truth, 
at all times, to practicing the most success- 
ful deception. They will not offer for sale 
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a Chinese Quince, ‘ with scarlet fruit,” or 
in any other way deceive by unworthy 
tricks and bold fabrications. Let us be 
thankful that there are such; yet, while we 
do them honor for their integrity, it is not 
to be denied or concealed that they have to 
contend against the ‘‘ arts and sciences” of 
unprincipled rivals, in establishing for them- 
selves a solid reputation. 

If the facts are as we have stated them, 
(and we seriously believe them to be so,) 
a reformation is imperatively demanded. 
There can be no difference of opinion on 
the subject, unless it be on the part of those 
who ‘like nothing better than a contro- 
versy ;” men whose delight is, to 


** Abstract, perplex, distract, entangle, 
And lay perpetual trains to wrangle ;” 


those more eager to claim the praise of 
daring folly, than submissive prudence, and 
display 
——' The rattling tongue 
Of saucy and audacious eloquence.” 


That there are difficulties to be encounter- 
ed, obstacles overcome, and opposition firm- 
ly met, is but an admission of the necessity 
of making a beginning. We design no 
such thing as the planning out of the de- 
tails of the reform we write about; ours is 
a much more humble purpose, and we hope 
it may be useful. We would hold out “a 
friendly light” to the amateur, who is “‘anx- 
ious to plant only a few of the best and 
most valuable sorts” of fruit trees, and aid 
him in making his selection. If ‘ begin- 
ners are largely at the mercy of cata- 
logues,” it is tolerably good evidence of the 
danger of trusting them. 

Is the amateur, the novice, desirous of 
planting out a few of the best Apples? 
Any of the following will not disappoint 
him; we know them to be good :— 

Summer Apples.—Astrachan Red, Large 
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Yellow Bough, Early Harvest, Early Straw- 
berry, Oslin, Williams’ Favorite—6. 

Autumn Apples—Autumn Bough, Fall 
Pippin, Gravenstein, King of Pippins, Por- 
ter, President—6. 

Winter Apples.—Baldwin, Yellow Belle- 
fleur, Black Apple, Boston Russett, Dan- 
vers Winter Sweet, Hubbardston Nonsuch, 
Jonathan, Minister, Murphy, Newark King, 
Northern Spy, Peck’s Pleasant, Pennock’s 
Red Winter, Monmouth Pippin, Yellow 
Newtown Pippin, Priestly, Rhode Island 
Greening, Green Seek-no-further, Esopus 
Spitzenburgh, Swaar, Wine, (Downing’s) 
Lady Apple—22. 

For Preserring—The Siberian Large 
Red Crab, Transcendant—2. 

Here are 36 varieties, only, out of the 
300 enumerated in some catalogues—a very 
moderate number, to be sure; but they are 
worth growing,—good in quality, bear well, 
and will give very general satisfaction. 

We frankly admit the difficulty of making 
this selection or any other, because men’s 
tastes differ; and there must be some re- 
gard paid to soil and climate. But, not- 
withstanding all this, we think our choice 
presents a fair variety, which, if properly 
cultivated and attended to, will not fail to 
yield abundantly. There being ‘no he- 
reditary rights, or rights of occupancy in 
pomological lists,” we have omitted naming 
“an astonishing number of very worthless 
apples,” and, doubtless, some quite as good 
as our favorites. In serving our ‘ writ of 
ejectment, however,” this could not be 
avoided, without swelling our list entirely 
too much. 

The amateur has now to be assisted in 
making choice of 35 of the best pears. 
With an American catalogue before us, 
naming over 500 varieties, a// highly eulo- 
gized, the task of picking out so small a 
number as 35, is not the easiest thing in 
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the world. Some darling pets must be 
excluded, and some very good sorts over- 
looked ; we can’t help it. 

Seemmer Pears.—Out of the 65 named in 
the catalogue of — & Co., we recom- 
mend the Bartlett, Bloodgood, Jargonelle, 
(English,) Madeleine, and Rostiezer—86. 

Autumn Pears.—Of the 158, in same 
catalogue, we select Beurré Bosc, Beurré 
Capiaumont, Reurré d’Amanlis, Beurré de 
Beaumont, Beurré Diel, Gansel’s Berga- 
mot, Doyenné Gris, Duchesse d’Angouléme, 
Colmar d’Aremberg, Dunmore, Flemish 
Beauty, Fondante d’Automne, Frederick 
de Wurtemburg, Jalousie de Fontenay, 
Vendée, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Paradise 
d’Automne, Urbaniste, and Van Mons’ Leon 
le Clere—18, 

Winter Pears.—Beurré d’Aremberg, 
Beurré Ranze, Columbia, Glout Morceau, 
Ne Plus Meuris, Passe Colmar, and Win- 
ter Nelis—7. 

These 30 we know to be excellent; the 
following 5 we name on the authority of 
others:—Duvernay, Jersey Gratioli, Les 
Carnas, Beurré Langelier, and Suzette de 
Bavay—5. 

But there are 255 ‘“‘ additional rare varie- 
ties of pears” to be disposed of, and here 
“lies the rub.” What is to be done with 
them? If itis ‘difficult to name over 20 
or 30 sorts really worthy of cultivation,” 





we dont see but Mr. Brecnuer’s “ writ of 


ejectment” must be served on them, nolens 
volens. The splendid Doyennés, the mag- 
nificent Beurrés, and the beautiful Berga- 
mots must be “thrust out;” not all the 
sucré in France can save them. We ap- 
prehend, however, that it is not so “ diffi- 
cult” as some persons suppose, to name 
more than 20 or 80 varieties really worth 
growing. The experience of Mr. Tiomp- 
son, of the Chiswick Gardens, will bear us 
out in saying, that 50 sorts can be desig- 


nated, and all of them shall be of the first 
class. 
like the remaining 80 in size, quality, and 
appearance, as to render it useless to pos- 
sess and cultivate them, unless for the sake 
of variety in name. 


vicinity of Boston, where the pear mania 
has fixed its ‘‘head quartets,” whose gar- 
dens and orchards are filled, nay, crammed, 
with pear trees. 
ferent are all there, but “cui boni?” 
nurseries are estimated ‘‘ by the size of 
their catalogues,” (and they are so, proba- 
bly, by most persons,) that being the best 
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Eut 20 of these shall be so much " 


There are gentlemen, especially in the 


The good, bad, and indif- 
If _* 


which “kicks up the greatest dust” about 
‘specimen grounds,” ‘immense collec- 
tions,” “‘ superior accuracy,” &c., how are 
these amateurs to be considered? Wits 
ness the published lists of the fruits exhi- 
bited before the Horticultural Society of 
Massachusetts by private and publie culti- 
vators. To what good end is the record of 
a prodigious string of names, if the valua- 
ble and worthless are mingled, and nothing 
indicates the one from the other? The 
display upon the tables, and subsequently 
upon paper, is doubtless pleasing ; there is 
a charm about it, to be sure, but it is de 
ceptive; too much of it will not bear a 
more trustworthy test than that of being 
seen and admired. Like the Belle de Bruz- 
elles Pear, it is all outséde,— totally worth- 
less for any other purpose than to look at 
or sell.” 

It may be said that these large collec 
tions are grown for a better purpose than 
making a display. Jt is to test them, to 
ascertain which are good, and which not 
good, that lies at the bottom of it all. Pers 
haps this is true; and, if true, it is very 
proper ; for every fruit should be subjected 
to arigid investigation, ere it is pronounced 
first quality, and this requires great expe 
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rience and judgment. But of what advan- 
tage is it to horticulture, if the public are 
not put in possession of the facts? Let us 
illustrate this. 

At the 19th annual exhibition of the Hor- 
ticultural Society of Massachusetts, the Pre- 
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any of them. But such is mot the fact; for 
having made our choice of 50 of the best, 
there remains 109 “second rate,” ‘ poor,” 
or “‘ worthless.” Under such management, 
the purposes of all exhibitions are perverted, 
and ‘*numberless varieties of fruit” are al- 


siDENT of the society had upon the tables 
159 varieties of pears, Mr. Mannine 255 
varieties, Messrs. Hovey 70, S. Waker 60, 
J. Lovett 80, O. Jounson 60, Messrs. W1n- 
sup 40, and several others in smaller num- 
bers. Altogether, 948 dishes of pears were 
before the eye. The visitors, no doubt, 
were much gratified, and the premiums 
awarded, we presume, in a satisfactory 


manner. Now we cannot help asking, Pa 
| garreau, Archduke, and May Duke. 


what were these premiums given? The 

Report says—‘‘ for the best, 2d best, and; From the 170 plums, as per catalogue, 
3d best”’—what? “best exhibition ;” that’s | we recommend a dozen: these are Coe’s 
all. The judges sat in ‘secret session,” | Golden Drop, Columbia, Corse’s Nota Bena, 
in their committee room; Mr. R. MAnnina, | Duane’s Purple, Imperial Gage, (Prince’s,) 
the largest exhibitor, being one of them. | Yellow Gage, Huling’s Superb, Jefferson, 
To the Prestpent they gave the “ Lyman} Lawrence’s Favorite, Magnum Bonum, 
plate,” to Mr. Waker the Lowell medal, | (white) Orleans, (Smith’s,) and Washing- 
to Mr. Lovett $5, to Mr. Ponp $5, and to | ton. 


Mr. Vanpine $3. Mr. Mannine got nothing| Peaches—With a list of “ most estima- 
for his 255 varieties, nor any of the others. | ble” peaches, ‘selected from the largest 
As a looker on, a novice, we are desirous specimen orchard that has ever existed,” 
of planting 50 of the best pears; a very|and embracing more than 200 named va- 
large number, truly, when we are told “‘ by | rieties, it might appear difficult for us, or 
authority” that it is ‘ difficult to name over | anybody else, to select a small number, 
20 or 30 really worthy cultivation.” But! particularly too where a choice may now be 
how shall we select our 50 out of the 159 | made of some or all of the “splendid new 
premium pears, shown by the President ? | varieties from Persia, Turkey, Greece, Ita- 
The judges have given us no information | ly, and Buenos Ayres, at $1 each.” Whe- 
upon the subject; ‘‘they remain silent,” | ther difficult or not, however, we shall try, 
and allow us to be “ captivated by exterior | and most respectfully beg leave to let the 
charms.” They hang no “friendly light | mew arrivals remain upon page 21 of the 
over the shoals and breakers, which they | 


lowed a place upon the exhibition tables, 
which are known to be unworthy of any 
such honor. 

For the amateur’s benefit, we now pro- 
ceed to name one dozen cherries, selecting 
them from the 120, and over, enumerated 
in some catalogues: American Amber, 
Black Eagle, Black Heart, Black Tartarian, 
Coe’s Transparent, Downer’s Late, Elton, 
Graffion, Knight’s Early Black, White Bi- 


Catalogue. We name, then, the following 


know by heart,” but ‘quietly allow” us to | 18: Late Admirable, Yellow Alberge, Ber- 
be stranded on them, by leaving on our | gen’s Yellow, Blood Cling, (for preserving 
minds the impression that the whole 159 | only,) Green Catharine, Dwarf Orleans, 
(curious—only three feet high,) Early York, 
| George the Fourth, Grosse Mignone, Lemon 


varieties of pears are worth growing, and | 
that we cannot make a mistake in selecting 
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Cling, (preserves,) Early Melocoton, Late 
Melocoton, Red Cheek Melocoton, Old 
Newington, Oldmixon Cling, Oldmixon 
Free, President, and Van Zandt’s Superb. 
If the amateur has no curiosity, and cares 
but little for preserves, the Blood and Lemon 
Clings, with the Dwarf Orleans, may be left 
out. 

Nectarines.—As these are so precarious 
from the attacks of the curculio, we select 
but 2, the Elruge and Violet Hative. 

Apricots.—Of these, 5 will be enough: 
Dubois’ Early Golden, Hemskirke, Large 
Early, Moorpark, and Peach. 


Grapes.—F or open air culture, north of 


Baltimore, the Isabella and Catawba. For 
culture under glass, Black Hamburgh, Black 
Prince, Chasselas Musqué, Grizzly Frontig- 


nan, White and Black Frontignan, Royal | 


Muscadine, Muscat of Alexandria, West’s 
St. Peters, Black Lombardy, and Prince 
Albert. South of the point indicated, nearly 
every variety of the grape will succeed in 
the open air, provided they are cultivated 
in a proper manner, regard being had to 
drainage, soil, aspect, and a judicious use 
of the knife. 

Quinces—The Large Orange, and the 
Pear-shaped. We have not yet seen the 
‘“* Chinese Scarlet flowering, with scarlet 
fruit,” and dont know of any one who has. 

Raspberries—American Red, the True 
Red and Yellow Antwerp, Fastolff, and 
Pearson’s Prolific Red. The first is per- 
fectly hardy; the others, in ¢hzs climate, 
require a little protection in winter. South 


of Maryland, they will stand the winters 


very well. 

Strawberries.— Five of the very best 
varieties, for general cultivation,” are Large 
Early Scarlet, Crimson Cone, Burr’s New 
Pine, Hovey’s Seedling, and Black Prince. 
To these, a sixth will, in all probability, be 
added—the American Scarlet, an ezceed- 








ingly promising variety, raised by Mr. 
Huntsman of this village. The Aberdeen 
Bee-Hive, Burr’s Mammoth, Burr’s Seed- 
ling, and Taylor’s Seedling, are now on 
trial in our garden. The results will be, 
in due time, communicated. 

Currants.—Black Naples, Red and White 
Dutch, and the Cherry Currant. The last 
is new and very large. 

Of guoseberries, figs, and the miscella- 
neous fruits, we feel no disposition to make 
a selection, because we find it rather a 
bother to do so for ourselves, and care too 
little for all or any of them to seek further 
experience. 

The object we had in view when we sat 
down to write this article, has now been ac- 
complished. We presume not to say that 
our experience is as extensive as that of 
many of the gentlemen who are contribu- 
tors to the Horticulturist; for it is only 
within the past 10 years that we have given 
the subject of horticulture much attention, 
yet during that time, we have not been 
idle. The knowledge we would impart to 
the amateur is the result of our own well 
tried investigations. Others may differ 
from us; that is to be expected ; for men’s 
tastes differ as much as their faces; and 
not unfrequently they will differ for the 
mere love of the thing. It is, unfortunately 
for the advancement of a most interesting 
science, too much the prevailing passion to 
grow immense quantities of fruit, instead 
of select assortments. Nothing that we 
know of seems to act as a check upon it; 
on the contrary, it is encouraged in various 
ways, by private growers, to a considerable 
extent, and by nurserymen to excess. 

In all the attempts to raise new varieties 
too, from the seed, there is a manifest care- 
lessness, as surely detrimental as it is ab- 
surd. It is admitted to be true, that not a 
seedling fruit is worth saving and naming 
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unless it is better in most respects, if not 
all, than those already cultivated. Yet, it 
not unfrequently happens that one man, in 
the course of two or three seasons, will of- 
fer for sale from 14 to 20 “‘ magnificent and 
highly flavored varieties” of strawberries, 
for instance, name them himself, and give 
them a character for excellence, productive- 
ness, and general superiority, which should 
only be bestowed Ly competent authority, and 
not then, unless the candidates for favor 
are worthy of the honor. Real improve- 
ments are not the work of a day, a month, 


or a year, in the raising of seedlings of 


merit. The thing is not as easily done as 
some hair-brained cultivators would have 
us believe; it takes much time, unyielding 
patience, and perseverance, and a resolute 
determination to destroy all that are below 
the standard of the best then in general cul- 


tivation. Were one million strawberry 


EVERGREEN TREES. 


plants raised by the mere promiscuous 
planting of the seed of one or more varie- 
ties, the chances are 100 to 1 that not five 
of the entire lot would produce fruit in any 
wise superior to Valued kinds, already 
iknown. Yet We are asked to swallow the 
absurdity of ¢rediting individual statements, 
which carry upon their face, to every calm 
and reasoning thinker, the stamp of the 
most ridiculous folly. The philosopher’s 
/stone has yet to be discovered, and so has 
that process which enables one man to 
‘raise with facility numerous ‘ eplendid” 
| seedlings, when the admission is universal 
| that one seedling fruit of sterling worth is 
| a phenomena, amidst the chaos of trash and 
trumpery forced upon public attention, by 
ithe noisy efforts of horticultural charla- 
tans. 
Wm. W. Vat, ™. v. 


Flushing, L. I., Oct. 1, 1848. 


. 


REMARES ON EVERGREBN TREBS. 


BY B. W. LEAVENWORTH, EsQ., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Dear Sim—Few of the numerous valuable) that you will accomplish a far more diffi- 
articles, which have been continually ap-|cult and desirable result by moulding the 
pearing in your periodical, have interested | public taste into a miore heartfelt admiira- 
me more deeply than those which relate|tion of these almost indispensable orna: 
to the propagation and cultivation of ever-| ments of all private and public grounds, 
greens, ‘These articles are gradually dif- | Evidently, as yet, the general taste of the 
fusing, throughout our country, information | country scarcely approximates to the true 
on asubject not generally well understood, | standard in this particular. If a few gens 
but which is rapidly becoming of para-|tlemen of taste and fortune, sparsely scat 
mount interest with all who have souls to| tered here and there along the sea coast 
admire the charms of nature. I trust that| and navigable rivers, or in the neighbors 


you will be abundantly successful, not only | hood of large towns, have justly appreci- 


in teach.ng all your many readers the best 
modes of cultivating evergreens, and the | 
most desirable varieties to plant, but also 


ated these friends, who, not only summer, 
but winter also, with those who admire 
them, you may look almost in vain else- 
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where for any such manifestations of taste. 
Call over, in their order, the long catalogue 
of public promenades and parks in the 
various cities of the Union, a few of which 
are justly celebrated for their beauty, and 
more still are adorned with splendid trees, 
venerable for their age, and, perhaps, for 
the associations which cluster about them, 
and which of them all will claim any high 
praise for the beauty of its evergreens, for 
its waving silken pines, or its stately firs, 
spruces, or hemlocks? This should not be 
so. The public taste should as imperiously 
demand evergreens, in public grounds, as 
it now does deciduous trees; and private 
taste should surround every residence with 
these beauties of the forest. 

Permit me, while on this subject, to point 
out what I am inclined (with some diffi- 
dence,) to think an error in the communi- 
cation of your correspondent, Mr. Bacon, 
in the June number, in relation to the 
pruning of evergreens. I have found the 
same benefit from pruning them, when first 
transplanted, as in the case of deciduous 
trees. On general principles it would seem 
quite indispensable that when a large part 
of the rovts are lost, a corresponding part 
of the top should also be removed. And I 
am strongly inclined to believe, that one 
reason why we are generally less success- 
ful in transplanting evergreens than other 
trees, is, that we usually leave the top en- 
tirely untouched, while a larger or smaller 
portion of the roots—frequently one-half — 
are cut off in removing. My experience 
this spring has confirmed my opinion. In 
April, last, I obtained at Flushing, twelve 
trees of the Norway Spruce. They were 
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worse packed. The small amount of moss 
which was put around the roots was entirely 
dry, and the roots themselves were badly 
bruised and broken in taking up or on their 
passage. 

Three of the best of the trees I set out in 
the shaded grounds about my house, leaving 
all the limbs untouched. 

The remaining nine were planted on the 
adjacent streets, exposed to the full blaze 
of the sun, and the reflection from the dry 
dust; and thinking that the condition of 
these nine trees required decided remedies, 
I pruned them severely, leaving only those 
limbs which were within a few feet of the 
top. 

They were all planted in the most care- 
ful manner, were well mulched and watered, 
but the three first mentioned were watered 

most frequently, and were protected most 
|of the day by the shade of other trees- 
| Now for the result: all of the trees on the 
street are alive, and eight of them have 
thrown out shoots several inches long. 
The ninth stands in an unfavorable posi- 
tion; but the buds are just now beginning 
to push, and the tree will live. 

Of the three trees planted about my 
house, one died early, through watered 
daily. One still retains its leaves, and 
partially their green colour, but shows no 
other sign of vitality. The third is in much 
the same state with the ninth, above men- 
tioned; but if anything, its condition is less 
favorable. I think the trees could not have 
been saved without the severe pruning 
which they received, but should be happy 

| to hear your opinion, and the result of your 
| large experience in the premises. Very 


— ee 
ees 


sent to me as they are grown in the nurse- | truly, 


ries, with the limbs starting from the roots. 


They were very badly taken up, and still 


E. W. LeavEnworkTH, 
Syracuse, Nov. 1, 1848. 
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RANDOM NOTES ON HORTICULTURE. 


BY SYLVANUS, CINCINNATI. 


Dear Sir—I have been thinking for some 
time of writing to you, for the purpose of 
expressing my gratitude for the pleasure 
afforded me by the perusal of the Horti- 
culturist. In fact, I consider it as a debt of 
honor due you; and such debts, you know, 
are sacred, and should be discharged as 
soon as possible. 

The first time it came under my notice, 
was during a long confinement from illness, 
pent up in the murky walls of a city, at 
some distance from my home. The first 
volume was placed in my hands; and for 
several days, I may almost say, that I really 
did not repent that I was not ‘‘on a bed of 
roses.” [ will not speak of your own share 
in the work, for you might think it idle 
flattery ; but nowhere, in any work, have | 
seen so much knowledge, good sense, and 
such excellent taste, in everything relating 
to horticulture, as I find in the pages of 
your correspondents. And I must repeat, 
that a debt of gratitude is due you from 
me, and from all, for thus gathering to- 
gether and concentrating to a useful issue 
tne long experience and the practical taste 
of such men as S. G. Perkins, BEECHER, 
LonewortH, and others, whose names I 
need not mention more particularly. 
may imagine, after this, that I consider 
your journal too valuable not to be always 
on my table. 

I think I can safely say that in the west, 
at least, you have given the science you 
advocate an impetus, and that in the right 
direction, which must n:t only be gratify- 
ing to you, but to themselves who reap the 
benefit of your exertions. Heretofore, her- 


You | 


ticulture and agriculture have been too 
closely united ; and the shadow of the more 
extensive but necessary science has kept 
down and blighted the lesser but more 
elegant one. It has been like planting 
some delicate and fragrant shrub, that loves 
the air and the sunshine, under the shadow 
of a wide spreading and exhausting beech. 
We have long wanted a journal wholly 
devoted to the garden and the orchard; 
and yours, I think, bids fair fully to supply 
the want. I much fear, that in this portion 
of the Union, it will be long before a work 
of the kind can be adequately supported. 
Your own, therefore, must be our standard 
for years to come, if it does not, in these 
dollar-loving days, and utilitarian age, lan- 
guish and die for want of the necessary 
“manure.” Be assured that my quota shall 
be always at hand to apply to the roots. 
We have just closed our annual horti- 
cultural exhibition. It has been well at- 
tended, and the display of fruits has been 
greater, and the show of flowers more beau- 
'tiful, than any preceding year. The taste 
| for such things is growing rapidly around 
Cincinnati. To be sure, as yet, we have 
/not quite got over ouf disposition to exhibit 
mammoth productions. We have been too 
prone to rate our fruits as we rate the ex- 
| cellence of our hogs—by the pound. There 
are too many yet whose souls cannot 
‘rise beyond the conception of a mammoth 
squash, and who go into ecstasies over a 
corpulent cucumber. But men of taste, 
refinement, and means, are now coming 
forward in the cause. The lawyer lays 








aside his green bag, and for a season, at 











least, forgoes the rich pockets of his cli- 
ents, and delves the pregnant earth in the 
hope of luscious rewards hereafter. The 
merchant tarries longer at his villa; and 
even the grocer and the soap-boiler rid 
themselves of the cares of the shop, by 
spending their time upon their snug su- 
burban grass plats; inhaling, for a portion 
of the year, the balmy breezes of the coun- 
try. It has become quite a mania, of late, 
to possess a country residence; and the 
fruits of their well directed taste are being 
seen all around us, on the hill-tops and in 
the valleys. 

We have five or six large nurseries in 
the vicinity; but I learn that, as yet, they 
have not generally proved profitable, but 
are becoming more so every day, as the 
ideas and the tastes of our people expand. 

As I intend this epistle to be of the ram- 
bling sort, of the vine kind—clambering 
from subject to subject—lI will diverge to 
something else. I miss, very much, the 
able pen of Mr. S. G. Perkins from your 
pages. I always read his experience with 
the greatest pleasure. He gave what a 
novice, like myself, requires,— facts, from 
his own observation, and set them down 
with precision, as if he really designed to 
instruct. I consider his one article, in your 
first volume, upon the transplanting of trees 
in summer, worth more than fifty fold the 
price of the book. I have, myself, been 
quite successful in transplanting trees with 
the leaf on; but had waited sometimes, to 
my great inconvenience, until October. I 
have since tried it (not with fruit trees, 
however,) in the summer, and with the 
precautions detailed by him, can now trans- 
plant at any season of the year. I may, 
hereafter, give you an account of some of 
my experiments. 

In your work on “ Fruitsand Fruit Trees,” 
I notice that you speak of trees being in a 
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dormant state. Are they ever dormant? 
My belief is that they are not. If you will 
measure a tree around its girth in the fall, 
after it has shed its leaves, and again in 
the spring, before the buds start, you will 
find that it has increased its size. The 
roots are constantly in action, below the 
influence of the frost ; and when this reach- 
es their extremities the tree must die. I 
intend investigating this point at some lei- 
sure moment. How is it with evergreens ? 
Most certainly, they are not in a dormant 
state at anytime. If this were true, a tree, 
with all its roots exposed through the win- 
ter—dug out, in short,—would grow if 
planted in the spring. Some trees, it is 
true, are very tenacious of life, and will 
bear long transportation and great exposure ; 
but these are only exceptions. I cannot 
think that a tree is idle at any portion of the 
year. Yet, such seems to be the received 
opinion of most writers—of all, indeed, who 
mention the subject.* 

While on the subject of trees, why is it 
that we have no standard work, written by 
some one who has seen and examined for 
himself, upon the trees of America? M- 
CHAUX, though the best authority, as far as 
he goes, is incomplete. Lovpon is also in- 
complete, from the fact that he never was 
in this country, and could know nothing ex- 
cept what he derived from others. Browne, 
in his preface, makes great pretensions ; 
but is, in fact, the most incomplete and 
unsatisfactory of all. It is a mere catch- 
penny affair; most of its merits being de- 
rived, evidently, not from observation, but 
the writings of others. It is a book much 
like Pindar’s razors—to sell. The truth is, 
we have as yet had no one to travel through 
our forests extensively, for the purpose of 
studying and describing trees. Yet where 


* Trees are really dormant only when the temperature is 
below the freezing point, though they are comparatively so as 
soon as the leaf falls. 


Ep. 
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could be found a nobler task? I should 
rather say, pleasure? I do not know of a 
field so neglected as this. I will venture 
to say that one-tenth of the trees of this 
continent remain undescribed. Even on 
my own small domain, I have two trees 
that neither Michaux, Loudon or Browne 
have noticed. [Will our correspondent de- 
scribe them? Ep.] Yet one of them is 
common enough—large, and well worthy 
of record. All we as yet know of the won- 
ders of America, is derived from the re- 
searches of foreigners. Wiutson, AUDUBON, 


and C. L. Bonaparte, have monopolized | 


the birds and animals. Micuavx and Lov- 
DoN have partially gleaned our trees; and 
I presume we must wait patiently until 
some of them turn their steps this way 
again, before our desire for further know- 
ledge on this subject is gratified. Yet, why 
is this? We have men capable enough, | 
am sure; and a work of this kind, splen- 
didly illustrated, would not only be a source 
of fame, but, I am satisfied, of pecuniary 
profit. 

I was surprised, as well as amused, the 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL FESTIVAL. 


other day, on looking over the works of 
Bacon, to find how many of the theories, 
now advanced as new in reference to horti- 
culture, were well known and noticed by 
this great man. The use of salt, as a ma- 
nure for trees, is an instance. I think it 
would be well for you to republish this por- 
tion of his works. They are not within 
the reach of many; and I am sure it would 
give your readers pleasure. There are 
other topics I should like to touch upon, 
but have not now the leisure. Should you 
wish it, you shall hear from me again. In 
my rambles, during the coming winter, and 
in the spring, I may pick up something 
worthy of note. If not, I shall not trouble 


you. SyLvanvs. 
Cincinnati, Oct. 18, 1848. 


[If “‘ Sylvanus,” whose private note (also 
anonymous,) accompanying the above com- 
munication, we have also received, will 
have the kindness to favor us with his 
name, we will have the pleasure of re- 
plying to some of his inquiries, which are 
of much interest tous. Epb.] 





THE HORTICULTURAL FESTIVAL AT FANEUIL HALL, BOSTON. 


[SEE FRONTISPIECE. ] 


Tue annual exhibition of the Massachu-} ful, the peaceful, and the good influences 
setts Horticultural Society, (of which we | ‘which flow, like fountains of pure water, 
gave a brief account last month,) closed | from the portals of their flower-woven and 
with a féte, so unique and so interesting to | | fruit-laden temples. 

us, that we wish to preserve some remem- | 
brance of it in our pages. 


Many things there were, there, which 
were pleasing and wonderful to us. First 
It was what our Boston friends call a| of all, the interest—so lively and so gene- 
HORTICULTURAL FESTIVAL,—a “triennial fes- 


ral—taken by all c'asses, ages, and sexes, 


‘ij Ladies left their 
NA, at which all her votaries join in cele- | drawing-rooms, the statesman his docu- 


ments, the divine his study, the merchant 


tival,—a kind of FEAST OF FLORA AND POMO-! jn horticulture itself. 


brating, with one united spirit, the beauti- | m 
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his counting-room, the artisan his workshop, | ciety, with his two fair daughters, the vice- 


the gardener his plants,—and all frater- | presidents, and a numerous circle of invited 
nized in the universal acknowledgment of | guests. 


the interest and value of this culture of the 


soil.. Next, we were surprised at the per-| itself to us, under a full blaze of gas light, 
| 


fect order and harmony with which all this| was singularly gay and brilliant. 


matertel blended into a whole ; and, lastly, 
with the complete and perfect system with | 
which all the details were managed, by | 
those whose duty it was to be the “ govern- 
ors of the feast.”” Yes, we said to our- 
selves, it is quite certain that our New- 
England friends very well know how to 
make simple and easy that task, so difficult | 
in most places, of entertaining well and | 
gracefully. 

It was a beautiful sight, that feast of fruits 
and flowers. Old Faneuil Hall, the some- 
what grim and antique “ cradle of liberty,” 
smiled benignly with the fair wreaths of 
flowers that decorated and festooned her 
columns, and the rich abundance which 
loaded her tables. Beautiful sentiments, 
from those of the poets who most loved na- 
ture and the garden, were tastefully em- 
broidered in letters of verdure on her walls ; 
and time-honored names of great botanists, 
naturalists, and horticulturists, saluted us 
from the transparencies along the galleries, 
and reminded us of the services they had 
rendered the good cause, in their lives and 
labors. 

It was five o’clock on the afternoon of the 
22d of September, when the company be- 
gan to assemble in the various reception- 
rooms of the venerable building, and at a 
little before six o’elock were condueted by 
the marshals, to the sound of admirable 
music, to the great Hall. More than Five 
HUNDRED ladies and gentlemen, without the 
slightest confusion, were seated at the ta- 
bles in that large apartment; and at the 
end of this hall, on a raised dais, or plat- 
form, were seated the President o° the So- 


VoL. 1. 15 











From this dais, the scene that presented 


Rather 
more than half the company were ladies, in 
full dress, (each provided with a bouquet, 
on sitting down to the table,) and the effect 
of the whole might be compared to that of 
a rich parterre of flowers. So many lovely 
faces, so many eyes, bright with animation, 


| so much real pleasure and enjoyment, and 


so complete an absence of the little perplexi- 
ties and discomforts of great entertain- 
ments, we never remember to have seen. 
By what sort of magic the stewards and 
caterers of the feast, contrived that every 
one should be supplied without noise and 
confusion, we did not undertake to inquire. 
But it was done; and we did not care to 
dispel the illusion by too curiously peering 
into the machinery of the actual. 

In the gailery was stationed a fine band, 
which filled up all the pauses with delicious 
music; and, in the centre of the hall, were 
some accomplished vocalists, who, with a 
piano accompaniment, gave some odes, 
composed for the occasion, with excellent 
effect. 

After the supper, after the ices, and the 
rare fruits—the luscious grapes, pears, 
peaches, ete., were thoroughly enjoyed, the 
intellectual repast of the evening com- 
menced. 

It is a source of regret to us that we 
cannot lay before our readers the whole 
account of this part of the evening’s enjoy- 
ment—the sentiments, the wit, and the 
speeches, as we heard them, and as we find 
them pretty accurately reported in the Bos- 
ton newspapers. As it would, however, 
occupy half our monthly space, we are 
compelled to abridge and condense, giving 
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only those portions likely to be most inte- | like. receives fresh impulses from his mother earth 
resting to ell d —when in some measure he appreciates the honer 
esting to all our readers. and glory that pertained to the calling in the palmy 
Marsnatt P. Witper, Esq., President of | days of Babylon and Rome, and that he is not 


. . ; ; ly tl ’ i se, the lord 
the Society, presided. With him on the| ofthesoil, eye ee ere 


platform, were seated the Vick Presivents, | _ In wew of the innumerable blessings and com- 


forts that arise from the cultivation of the earth 
the Crerey, Hon. R.C. WintuHrop, Speak- and of its benign and healthful influences on both 


er of the House of Representatives in Con- head and heart, allow me to urge, one and all, to 


. press forward in the good cause—‘‘ Forward.” 
gress, His Honor the Mayor, Josian Quin- Says an old writer, ‘‘ plant trees, in the name of 


cy, jr., Ex-Governor Sewarp, of New-York, | 04, plant trees, and nourish them in every corner 


: of your grounds—the labor is smal}, the reward 
Ex-President Quincy, Gen. Dearsorn, first | creat. You shall have plenty, the poor shall have 
President of the Society, His Honor Judge 


somewhat in time of need, and God shall reward 

: your diligence.” Plant trees, then, I repeat, and 

Parker, Royal Professor in Law School, | shrabs and flowers, and make your home another 
Harvard University, Joun S. Skinner, Phila- | Eden, and around it shall cluster the purest, the 
: ee ee 'most refined and rational enjoyments of life—and 
delphia, A. J. Downinc, New-York, Mor-| be not deterred by the selfish ‘and fatal fear that 


, . | possibly you may not participate in the harvest. 
ton McMicnact, Esq., Chairman of Dele-_ Permit me to illustrate the folly of such procras- 


gation from Pennsylvania Society, Hon. ¢ tination by an aneedote : Many years since, but not 


= R | many miles distant from this goodly city, two bro- 
James Arnot, President of New-Bedford | thers settled on adjoining farms. The elder said to 


Society, Dr. Tuompson, of Delaware So- | the younger, “I intend to plant anorchard.” ‘ Do 


: so,” replied the younger, ‘*‘ but you will never reap 
r S ? ” oo" os ° 

casty; and the Delegates of these and other | any advantage from it during your life.” He, how- 

associations, and invited guests. ever. planted the orchard, and in fifteen years it 


. . . came into full bearing. The younger brother, ex- 
° Yr 2 y r y y | . : ° = : 

A blessing having been invoked by Rev. | cited by this glorious example, also planted ano- 

Wituiam M. Rogers, the assembly partook | ther, and in due course of time his trees were bend- 

. : . ing under their precious burden, whieh, though oft 

of the entertainment provided for them. repeated, was to my mind ‘“‘ better than apples of 
After about half an hour, the President de- 

livered the following address : 





gold or pictures of silver,” and for aught I know, 
good of their labor. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—We are assembled to| ‘‘ Better late than never,” is a good maxim ; but 
eth anniversary of our institation—to pass the so- | a better one. 
cial hour in the friendly interchange of thought and} An old gentleman of this commonwealth, at the 
tory,—thus by another link to connect the past | ing of an orchard and the nursery business. His 
with the future, and to transmit its name and deeds | friends and neighbors told him that he was a fool- 

From a small beginning, it has risen to a stand. | his strength would be spent for naught.” ‘‘ Very 
ing and importance among the associations of our | well,” said he, ‘‘ gentlemen, you have a right to 
its founders and members, but to the city of its | many good apples from the trees planted by those 
adoption. While, then, I congratulate the society | who have gone before me, and I am resolved to do 
toa renewed energy and zeal, let me also enforce | He planted the orchard, but did he live to eat of 
the good old precept, that ‘ grapes grow not of | the fruit? Yes, ladies and gentlemen, for a long 
ledge, scientitic knowledge and skill, no great pro- | genealogical history of bis line in scriptural terms, 
gress or permanent perfection can be attained. of how many sons and daughters he afterwards ad- 
old worn out systems and routine of cultivation, were | lived not only to the good old age of four score 
handed down from sire to son, and from generation | and ten, but almost to five scere and ten. Who 
period when a new era has commenced—when the | work? 
most distinguished and learned men of our age are| One of the best pieces of advice that great writer, 
tor.—when chemistry. geology and the mechanic} ** When you have time,” said he, ** plant a tree ; 
arts have come up to his aid—when his employ-| it will be growing when you are sleeping.” Yes, 


these brothers are now both living to enjoy the 

close, by the festivities of this evening, the twenti- | inthis matter, while life lasts, ‘‘ never too late,” is 
feeling, and thus to mark another epoch in its his- | age of three score and ten, commenced the plant- 
to posterity. ish okt man—that his labor was in vain, and ‘that 
land, which it is believed is not only creditable to | your epinions and so have I to mine; but I have ate 
on the success of its efforts, and would excite you | something for those who shall come after me.” 
thorns, or figs of thistles,” and that without know- | course of years ; and although I ecaunot give you a 
Time was, when without the light of science, the | ded to his household, but I can tell you that he 
to generation. But it is our happy lot to live ata| then shall say it is too late to begin the good 
joining hands to advance the cause of the cultiva- | Sir Walter Scott, ever gave, was to plant a tree. 
ment has again become dignified, and he, Anteas-| ladies and geutlemen, when you are sleeping 
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the dust, and generations shall rise up and bless us 
for the deed, and 


“ Qur children’s children shall enjoy the fruit.’ 


And as an inheritance for my family, after that of 
a good moral and religious education, one of the 
greatest blessings which I desire to leave for them 
is a garden well stocked with fruit and flowers, 
and think you not when they are partaking of these 
luxuries of God’s bounty, they will not shed the 
tear of gratitude, and remember the hand that 
planted it ? 

The time will not permit of extended remarks 
-——one word, however, as to the future prospects of 
our soviety. They are of the most cheering charac- 
ter. Within the last five years its list of members 
has been more than doubled—its new Hall in School- 
street erected and furnished—its funds considerably 
augmented, and although its expenditures are on a 
large and liberal scale, yet it is believed that with 
its income from Mount Auburn, the day is not cis- 
tant when its sinking fund will extinguish its debt, 
and leave means commensurate for all reasonable 
wants. 

For eight years I have annually been elected as 
its President, and since my first election with but 
two dissenting votes, a unanimity far beyond my 
merit, and for which, and the cordial and vigorous 
support [ have received from my official associates, 
I desire now and ever to cherish the most profound 
thankfulness and gratitude. 

But the time has arrived when in my own judg- 
ment it is preper that I should signify my intention 
to take official leave ; and this I now do. If hom r 
has attached to the office, I have surely had it la- 
visbed on me ; if labor and anxiety, then 1 humbly 
claim to have borne my share ; but, while I live, or 
wherever I may go, the name of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Seciety will cause a thrill of joy and 
pleasure until this heart shall cease to beat ; and 
should I be so fortunate as to retain in your hearts 
an affectionate remembrance, it will be my highest 
honor, my richest reward. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in conclusion, allow me 
to propose, as a sentiment— 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Soeiety: Its objects have 
the divine sanction in the first duty assigned to the first man, 


“to drexs and te keep the garden.’ in the valleys aud on 


the hill sides of New-Enugland, it has produced many an Eden 
withort a serpent. 


The President then anzounced the followisg sen- 
¢iments : 


New-England: The seed of the *‘ Mayflower” “fell in 
stuney plaees and had not much earth.” but the plant that 
sprung froma it sull endures; may it flourish forever,—a no- 
dle instance of the triumph of culture over a poor soti 


The City of Boston: Among her varieties of fruits, she has 
two Quincys. (Quinees,) which she intenls to preserve ; one 
in “ grande,” the other in “ pure water.” 

His Honer, JcstaH Quincy, jr., replied to thie 


sentiment: 


Mr. President—I thank you fer the compliment 
that is conveyed ia the Jast sentiment, so far as it 
refers tome. But before replyiny I should like to 
inquire whether, ia the opinion of horticulturists, a 
stone fruit should not take precedence of a mere 
water plant? for in that case, the gentleman who 
as to he preserved in granite, ought to reply before 


ee soammmanatntieats 
— 


| 
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the one who is to live in water. As, however, he 
has answered for me, on many occasions, it may be 
but fair that I should respond for him on the pre- 
sent. 

if I were inclined to cavil, I might question the 
existence of these two new varieties of an old fruit ; 
or, at least, doubt whether the best mode of pre- 
serving it is to put it in such a pickle as your un- 
looked for }.un has prepared for me. 

I am, however, sensible that I owe the honor of 
the allusion to my official position as the head of a 
city that is distinguished more than any other in 
this Union, for the beauty of its environs. And the 


public unite with me ia attributing a great nee of 
that beauty to the labors and influence of this so- 


ciety. 

I will give you, as a sentiment— 

The Environs of Boston: Famous in History as the Battle- 
grounds of Freedom; famous, at present, as the abode of 
laste and refinement, where, as in Eden, woman watches 


over the flowers, and man finds his most innocent employ- 
ments in the culture of the soil. 


The President stated that they were honored by 
the presence of Ex-Governor Szewarp, from the 
state of New-York, and proposed a sentiment : 

The Empire State: Favered by nature, but mare favored 
by the energy, intelligence, and enterprise of her citizens, 

Ex-Governer Seward responded to this senti- 
ment: 


Mr. President—There has been a felicity in my 
lite, which assigned to me the duty of personating 
New-York at every renewal of her fraternization 
with Massachusetts. I joined hands with her chief 
magistrate, in the valley of the Connecticut, when 
we riveted the iron bands that bind the banks of 
the Hudson to the shores of Massachusetts Bay. 
I brought in my hand the cypress wreath which 
New-York sent to grace the tomb of the statesman 
of Massachusetts. who sleeps beside his honored 
sire at Quincy. There may have been a fitness in 
my part, on these oecasions, but I feel that there is 
nove now. 


[ After some details of his own experience in hor- 
ticulture, the gentleman continued, as follows : ] 


Now I take it that the true philosophy of horti- 
culture, is, that there is a pleasure in industry, and 
a peculiar pleasure in the innocent pursuits of the 
care and culture of the earth, which is increased 
just in proportion as taste and refinement preside 
ever our Jabors instead, of bare utility. 

But, Mr. President, what was said in honor of 
the state of New-York? I should deem myself ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate if a compliment to that state, 
which is my native state, my native country, should 
find me obliged as a matter of compliment, or as a 
matter of interest, to affect a respect for the state 
of Massachusetts which was foreign to my heart 
and foreign to my lips. It is true of the state of 
New-York, that she is distinguished for extent of 
territory, for greatness of resources, and for a vast 
population ; but it is also true that she is a state 
founded, not by one homogeneous people, but that 
she was a colony, planted by the various nations of 
Europe ; and that it is not her province, it is not in 
all her past fate, to originate great enterprises, in 
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government, in literature, or in science ; but that 
she follows, and follows kindly , and faith fully , and 
vigorously, ‘those states which were planted by the 
pilerims of New-England. 

And Massachusetts, I confess it here, I confess 
it on behalf of my own state as well as of Massa- 
chusetts, the state of Massachusetts has been the | 

ioneer in all. She was the pioneer in agriculture. 

e saw the granite soften, and the soil grow green 
under the feet of the people of Massachusetts, be- 
fore agriculture became our care. We are a great 
commercial people ; but w* learned our commerce 
from the town of Boston. I think we are not an un- 
patriotic people ; but we followed, and followed 
with some reluctance, the footsteps of those who 
were gathered in this venerable Hall. We are not 


without pretensions to science and literature ; but | 


the school-master who educated us all, was sent 
from New-England. 

So it is in this last, and this most gratifying de- 
monstration of the spirit of New-England, this de- 
monstration that Massachusetts has time to turn 
aside from rugged labors, and may devote a portion 
of the wealth, and of the time, and of the talent of 
its citizens, to the cultivation of the garden, and of 
fruit. Now, Mr. President, thisis a subject ‘worthy 
of Massachusetts. She is not doomed to it by any 
peculiar sterility of her soil, for the garden gives 
but few spontaneous fruits to man; while, on the 
other hand, there is no place on the * footstool” 
upon which we are situated, to which we cannot 
bring exotics from every clime. There is no land 
that ‘‘ overflows with milk and honey” perpetually. 
France, now the land of the vine and the olive, the 
land of fruits and flowers ; France, as we all recol- 
lect, borrowed her choicest grapes from Cyprus, 
and the mulberry is an exotic in her borders 

It is, therefore, for Massachusetts to lead in the 
career of retinement, of horticulture. which she has 
so nobly commenced. You have already adverted 
to the influences which so noble a career must exer- 
cise upon the wellare of her own people ; and it is 
only to consider that reflected, to know what must 
be its influences upon the whole American people. 

I will advert to but one topic further. When I 
look around me upon this great and brilliant pre- 
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which these very desultory remarks have been fis- 
tened to, as my sentiment— 
Massachusetts: It is her destiny to lead the march of 


peeceful eivilizition on the Western Continemt—-worthy and 
well qualified. Let her fulfil it. 


After listening to musie from the band, the Pre- 
sident said : 


As the sentiment to which our worthy Mayor 
responded, alluded to a fruit to ‘* be preserved” in i 
‘‘ granite,” and consequently as he thinks a ‘* stone 
fruit,” I will give you, for the purpese of aecom- 
plishing business as we proceed ,— 

Josiah Quincey, Senior: The faithiul son of a patriot sire. 


Mr. Quincy made the following reply : 


The first sentiment proposed having been equally 
applicable to his son as to himself, and his son 
having responded, he had hoped that this reply 
would have been deemed sufficient for the family. 
But from the present renewed call, there was no 
escaping, although he was wholly "unprepared to 
reciprocate. Ieame here, Mr. Chairman, to ad- 
inire, approve, encourage and enjoy, with no inten- 
tion or desire to analyze the sources of my feelings, 
much less of making a display of them to others. 

Certiinly, it cannot be expected of me to make 
a dissertation on fruits and flowers,—on fruits in 
their pride and prime, and on flowers in their bloom 
and beauty —on the results of the energies of na- 
ture. in their youthful and most powerful exercise. 
At my period of life, it is far more natural and ap- 
propriate to think of dried fruits and decayed flow- 
ers, and of energies failing and waning in their 
vigor. 

[ will not, however, refrain from expressing my 
extreme gratilication and delight at what I wit- 
nessed yesterday in this halk. and at what I am 
witnessing to-day,—the evidences of the results of 
taste, judgment. skill, labor, and of the wise «p- 
plication of capital for the increase, the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of the bounties of Provi- 
dence to a degree of perleetion which, forty years 


ago, when I first beeame connected with an agri- 


sence, it seems to revive the spirit of the Middle | 
Ages, when woman was exalted to be almost the 
first in heaven and first on earth ; when woman | 


presided in the distribution of the wreaths which 
were given in honor of triamphs, not only in the 
field, but of trrumphs in every dopa ‘tment of litera- 
ture ‘and poetry. Such a scene as this,—how does 
it contrast with the scenes which were presented 


in this land only one year ago, when the nation was | 
rushing madly into a war for foreign conquest, and | 


women were excluded from our councils, from our 
sympathies, and almost from our remembranee. 
is the true and only way to preserve these institu- 
tions. to bring woman up to her proper influence in 
society. It is only by indulging in such enterprises 


It | 


as may appeal to her for a blessing, that we can | 


expect to preserve a great, a happy, @ prosperous, 
and a peaceful people. I look to Massachusetts to 
set this example for New-York, and for the whole 
Union. She is worthy ; she is well qualified ; and 
I give you, with my ‘thanks for the kindness with | 


} 


cultural society, was as little anticipated by my 
cotemporaries of that day as was the steam engine 
or the magnetic telegraph. 

I rejoice in this state of things, because in the 
improvement of the soil, by the taste it excites, 
the powers it calls into exercise, and the moral 
and social dispositions it inspires, } recognize the 
surest and broadest foundations of individual hap- 
piness and national prosperity. On this topic I 
eannot refrain from exclaiming in the spirit, and 
nearly in the translated language of the great 
Latin poet, ** Happy agriculturist ? happy borticul- 
turist! too happy, did you but know and realize the 
greatness of your own felicity.’ 

Mr. Chairman, we hear ard are daily told of the 
prosperity and glory of our country, resulting from 
conquest and the extension of our territory, now 
reaching to the Rio Grande and the Paeific. In 


ny judge nt, however, our national prosperity and 
glory is mueh more intimately dependant on the 
| improvement of the soil we possess, with whose 
qualities we are familiar, and whose powers we 
know, than in grasping after conquered territories, 
of whose capacities we know nothing, and of the 
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eenseguentes of whose Connexion we are necessa+ 
tily ignorant. 

Under the influence of this opinion, permit me to 
offer the following sentiment: 

The most useful and gloriots of all conquerors, he, who 
subdues a stubborn soil, and who, by enriching and deeper 


feg it, adds to our country a better a%d more permanent du’ 
fninion, than he Who Merely cularges its surface. 


His Honor, the MaYor, then rose and said 


Mr. Prestpsnt—You have observed that it was 
well to “ settle up” as we go along. Now, sir, 
you bhave taken the great liberty to make a pun 
upon my name; {do net mean to make one upon 
yours, but merely to offer you a sertiment— 

The Massachusetts @orticulterat Society: When they get 
anoth r President, may they have one that is cultivated, for 
ft would puzgie them to find a Winper. 

The President repiied that he had heen very fairly 
taken advantage of. 

He then proposed— 

The Ckrgy: Nov longer symbolited by the “ Meorksheod,” 


nor subject tO monuustic terrors; the ‘Star of Bethlehem” 
tras led to lhe better Way. 


Rev. Mr. RoGers rose to reply 


The kiadness of the society, or its officers, has 
placed me in a position where I am expected te 
meet the courteous reference had to the clergy in 
the last toast. It is certainly true, sir, that the 
clergy are not without their interest im horticul- 
ture, er in any good works; and én horticelture 
chiefly, because it is a good werk, looking to the 
contentment, peace, virtue ard happiness of the 
community. As I conceive the matter, sir, this 
society, and horticulturists generaily, in the pur- 
poses ef their life, are not so far removed from the 


clergy that they are to be regarded as even wide | 


apart, or by any means devoid of mutual sympa- 
thies. {f the life ef the clergy be oecupied with 
the words of God, are net you, sir, and your associ- 
ates, occupied with the works of God? If we are 
called upon to interpret what He hath said, are not 
you to develope and bring forth what He hath dene 
in forms of exquisite beauty and loveliness? And 
it seems to me that you cannet have a happier ife, 
or one looking more to virtue and to peace. There 
is enough fer the development of the mind, or the 


taxing ef its powers ; enough for the exercise of | 


all its ingenuity ; encugh to quicken tlre curiesity ; 
enough te prempt to effort and to labor ; enough te 
reward you with success; enough to give you a 
happy day, and a pidlow blest with rest. In every 
form that fruits and flowers avd plants can take, 
they bring out the secrecies and the mysteries of 
God, so that in their leveliness we may look upon 
them and appreciate them. 


This is your work ; and it seems to me that there | 


is a lessen to be learned. God spake by the lips 
of prophets and apostles, and it is our duty to 
hearken to their voice, end repest the truths they 
uttered, to enforce them, andtolive by them. Has 
he said nething by the trees, and plants, and flew- 
ers? Isthere nodanguage that they speak? They 
have a language ; they have an utterance ; it is the 
very language of the stars of heaven, that display 
His glory and show us His handiwork. In develop. 
ing these works of Ged, you are occupied with 
truths which God hath written upon the flewer ; 
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upon its form, its nature, its texture ; on the leaf, 
the circulation of its juices, its uses ; you are occu- 
pied with truths which develope the greatness of 
that Almightiness creating us and preserving us. 
Is there no lesson to be learned? There is a les- 
son; a great, a good, a glorious lesson; ard what 
is it? That the elements of happiness for every 
man are easy and accessible. 1 admired the toast 


given by the senior Quincy, that the greatest con- 
| querer is he that brings treasures up out of the soil, 
rather than he that spreads dominion upon its sur- 
face. and it seems to me that we may add to it, 
and I give it to you as a sentiment 
The Happiest Man: He who is content with a country 
| home. with fruits and flowers perfected by his care, a friend 
and a good conscience. 
The Rev. Mr. LatuHrop also made some excel- 
lent remarks in reply, and concluded with the fol- 
lowing sentiment, alluding to the great public 
work, now in progress, fer supplying Boston with 
water t— 
The Water Commissioners> Tn providing supply of “ cold 
water’’ for others, they have managed to keep out of het we. 
ter themselves. 
T. B. Cuaris, Esq., replied to the sentiment— 
Mr. Passipent—Albeit a Water Commissioner, 
my time to spout has not yet come, [great laugh- 
ter,] but tke fair display of luscious fruits and rosy 
lips which meet the eye en every side would make 
be man’s mouth water. Being called up in my 
official capacity, I may, Mr. President, say that 
lehe fulfilment of the promise of water is near at 
| hand—it is there, soon to be dere! pure and plenty ; 
the cost you will know when the work is done, 
Mr. President, our lives though in some respects 
| dissimilar, have had some analogy; you, sir, 
| ploughed the land, I the ecean; you the Rusticus, 
| I the Nauticas ; [laughter ;] your peaceful labors 
achieved, may you hereafter repose beneath your 
ewn vine and fig tree, leaving your pesterity to the 
| grateful enjoyment of the fruits of your honest toil ; 
for myself, wherever my bedy may repose, I ask 
‘but the berrowed epitaph, “‘ Here lies one whose 
| pame és writ in water.” [Applause.] 
| The President announced the presence of Hon. 
Rosert C. Winturop, Speaker of the House of 
| Representatives, in Congress, and gave the fol- 
| lowing toast : 
Winthrop, the first Governor of Massathusitts: The good 
| stock which he planted more than two centuries ago, bears 
| fruit in this generation Which speaks for self. 
Hoa. Mr. WintHror replied as follows : 
I wish that it could speak for itself, Mr. Presi- 
dent! Most heartily do I wish that the fruit of that 
oid stock to whick you have so kindly alluded, 
could speak for itselfin a manner worthy of this 
| oceasion; could find language for the sentiments 
with which a scere like this has filled all our 
bearts. It is se long, however, since I was at 
liberty to speak for myself=I have so long, of late, 
been a doomed listener to the not always very 
inspiriag speeches of others—that I am almost 
alraid that my faculty, if [ ever had any, has 
flown. But with whatever words I can find, I de- 
sire to ofer my congratulations te this society, on 
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the eminent success of the exhibition whieh is now 
brought to a close. 

I think you will agree with me, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, that a richer display of horticultural pro- 
ducts has rarely been witnessed by any of us. I 
have had arecent opportunity of seeing some of the 
horticultural exhibitions of other climes. It is 
hardly more than a twelvemonth since it was my 
good fortune to be present at more thar one of the 
famous flower shows of London and its vicinity. I 
know not what hidden beauties might have revealed 
themselves on these occasions to a more scientific 
eye—what prodigies of art might have been dis- 
covered by those who knew how to look for them— 
I can only speak of the impressions produced on a 
superficial observer. I saw there magnificent eol- 
lections of plants, such as I never saw before, such 
as I have never seen since. Not a few of them 
were pointed out to me as original products of our 
own soil; but I confess that they had been so im- 
proved by cultivation, that it must have required a 
very practiced eye, or an exceedingly patriotie pair 
of spectacles, to have emboldened any one to claim 
them as Native American productions. But as to 
fruits, I saw no exhibition of them anywhere, whieh 
for variety, perfection or profusion, could be com- 
pared with what we have seen in this hall during 
the last two or three days. 

Certainly, Mr. President, we have never beheld 
the like in these parts before. A few years ago, 
we all remember that a little room in Tremont- 
street was all too wide for your annual shows. But 
you have gone on so rapidly, adding triumph to 
triumph—at one moment producing a new apple, 
at another a few more pears, at a third ‘a little 
more grape”—that your own spacious horticultural 
rooms have now become too small, and old Faneuil 
Hall itself can hardly stretch its arms wide enough 
to embrace all the spoils of your victories ! 

And what shall I say of the festival by which 
your exhibition is now closed and crowned? Who 
does not feel it a privilege to be here? Which of 
us, especially, that have been accustomed to asso- 
ciate at meetings in this place, with subjects of po- 
litical contention and party strife, can fail to ap- 
preciate the harmony and beauty of the scene be- 
fore him? Never, surely, was there combined a 
greater variety of delightful circumstances. It 
would be difficult to decide for which of our senses 
you have provided the most luxurionsrepast. Fruit, 
flowers, music, fair faces and sparkling eyes ; wit, 
eloquence and poetry, have all conspired to lend 
their peculiar enchantment to the hour. 

But it would be doing great injustice to your as- 
sociation to estimate its claims upon the considera- 
tion and gratitude of the community by the success 
of its exhibitions er the brilliancy of its festivals. 
We owe them a far deeper debt for their influence 
in disseminating a taste for one of the purest and 
most refined pleasures of life, and for their exer- 
tions in diffusing the knowledge of an art so emi- 
nently calculated to elevate the moral character of 
society: 

Horticulture does little to supply the physical 
wants ofa man. ‘The great crops and harvests by 
which the world is fed, are the products of a sterner 
treatment of the soil—ever-honored Agriculture, 
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always the first of arts. But “ man does not live 
by bread alone.” There is food for the soul, the 
mind, the heart, no less essential to his true subsist- 
ence, required not merely by the educated and re- 
fined, but by all who have souls, minds or hearts 
within them. And whence can the toiling millions 
of our raee obtain a more abundant or @ more 
wholesome supply of this food than from the beau- 
ties of nature as developed at their own doors, be- 
neath their own feet, and by their own hands, by 
the exquisite processes of horticulture ? 

It has been said that an undevovt astronomer is 
mad. But we need not look up to the skies for in- 
centives to devotion. We need not employ tele- 
scopes to find evidences of Beneficence. There are 

‘* Stars of the morning, dew drops, which the Sen 
Impearls on every leaf and every flower,’’ 

whose lessons are legible to the unassisted eye. 
The flowers, themselves, with their gorgeous hues 
and inimitable odors, and which seem, in the eco- 
nomy of nature, to have no other objeet but to 
minister to the gratification and delight of man,— 
who can resist their quiet teachings? What com- 
panions are they to those who will only take them 
into company, and cherish their society, and listen 
to their charming voices! Who ever parts from 
them without pain, that has once experienced their 
disinterested and delightful friendship ? 

I know not in the whole range of ancient or mo- 
dern poetry, a strain more touching or more true to 
nature, than that in which the great English bard 
has presented Eve, bidding farewell to her flowers : 

“Oh flowers, 
That never will in other climate grow, 
My early visitation, and my last 
At even, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the first opening bud, and gave ye names! 
Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes; and water from the ambrosial fount?” 

We know not what were these flowers, that never 
could in other climate grow. We may know here- 
alter. But such as we have, there are daughters 
of Eve here present, I doubt not, with whom, to be 
deprived of them, would well nigh partake of the 
bitterness of a Paradise lost. 

But let me hasten to relieve you, ladies and 
gentlemen, from the too sombre, if not too senti- 
mental, train of remark into whieh I have been be- 
trayed. My reverend friends who have preceded 
me will have already regarded me as poaching on 
their premises. Let me add but a single other 
idea, as the subject of the sentiment whieh I shal} 
offer in conclusion. 

We are accustomed to designate certain arts as 
the Fine Arts, and I would be the last to disparage 
their claim to this distinguished title. They fur- 
nish to our halls of state and to the mansions of the 
wealthy, paintings and sculpture that cannot be too 
highly prized. But horticulture, in its most com- 
prehensive sense, is emphatically the Fine Art of 
common life. It is eminently a Republican Fine 
Art. It distributes its productions with equal hand 
to the rich and the poor. Its implements may be 
wielded by every arm, and its results appreciated 
by every eye. It decorates the dwelling of the 
humblest laborer with undoubted originals, by the 
oldes: masters, and places within his daily view 
fruit pieces such as Van Huysum never painted, 
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and landscapes such as Pousstr could only copy. 
Let me say, then, 


Hortitulture: Its best exhibitions are in the village garden 
and the cottaze window ; and its best festivals in the humble 
homes which it adurus, and in the humble hearts which it re- 
fines and elevates. 


The following song was sung by Mr. T. H. Bar- 
KER, written expressly for the occasion by Erss 
Sarcent, Esq.: 


The Winter chill has pleasures still, 
And Spring is fair to see; 
in Summer's heat the groves are sweet, 
But Autumn bold for me! 
With Vine-Leaves on his honest brow, 
And Harvests in his arms, 
He comes, with all of Winter’s clieer, 
And all of Summer’s charms! 
Cherns—For tuere’s nae luck about the house, 
There’s nae luck at a’, 
There’s little pleasure in the house, 
If Woman is awa’. 


The Flowers and Fruits that deck our board, 
To her a tribute owe ; 
From her the Rose steals all its bloom, 
From her the Peach its glow; 
The Lily in Aer purity, 
May see its own eclipse ; 
And where did Cherries take their red, 
if not from Woman’s lips? 
Chorus—So there’s nae luck, &c. 


The purple bloom upon the Grape, 
The Violet’s modest hue. 

Who does not see they’re borrowed, both, 
From certain eyes of blue? 

And if the Orange Flower is sweet, 
And if the Hyacinth fair, 

Will any one their lovely tints | 
With those we sing compare ? 

Chorus—O there's nae luck. &c. 





And there be men of high renown, 
Who’re welcome here today, 

In church and state, who’ ve garlands won, 
That will not fade away ; 

And tillers of the soil have come 
To grace our festival; 

And Horticulture’s peaceful chiefs ;— 
And they are welcome all' 

Chorus—But there’s nae luck, &c. 


| 


Then while we show our Garden’s wealth, 
And boast our Plums and Pears, 
And while we welcome to our hull, 
Our Governors and Mayors, 
Let’s not forget. of all the charms, 
That grace our board, the crown,— 
But eat a lusty Pippin each, 
To Mother Eve’s renown! 
Chcrus—For there’s nae luck about the house, 
There’s nae luck at a’, 
There's little pleasure in the house, 
If Woman i$ 4wa’. 


The President then gave— 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society : Her strides in the 
advancement of Horticultural pursuits have been so rapid, 
that it must be attributed to her having started on a good 
Dearborn. 


Gen. Dearsorn, the first President of the So- 
ciety then responded: 


Mr. PrestpENT, AND LApigrs AND GENTLEMEN: 
None of you, I think have visited this Hall during 
the last three days, without having become satis- 
fied that Horticulture, however humble in its ori- 
gin, has become one of the highest and most 
refined oveupations of man. Uncivilized man de- 
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pended upon the beasts of the forest, and wild 
fruits, for sustenance, until by the accumulation of 
population, he was compelled to resort to the cul- 
ture of the earth for subsistence, and he began 
with the garden. It was to supply his immediate 
wants, not furnished by his flocks and herds: it 
preceded agriculture. We have it in the Scrip- 
tures, that bread is not allnded to in the first ages. 
The patriarchs of old were shepherds; their lives 
were romantic ; until at last, means of support 
were required beyond those which had been fur- 
nished in former times, and the garden was re- 
sorted to. Bread was not named until the time 
of Abraham; it was first offered to the angels who 
appeared to him as he sat in the door of his tent. 
Ultimately, it became the primary consideration 
with the increase of population. The flocks and 
herds were not sufficient; the products of the gar- 
den were too small; and the cereal grain was ex- 
tended over the surface of the earth, and became, 
what it ever since has been, the principal food of 
the nations. In this country we do not fully real- 
ize the old adage, that bread was “ the staff of 
life,” because here, animal food is so abundant, and 
so cheap, that bread may be considered merely as 
a condiment; while on the eastern continent, in 
Europe and in Asia, it constitutes almost the only 
food of a very large proportion of a large popula- 
tion. 

Necessity, therefore, required first, that the im- 
mediate wants of man should be satisfied; and the 
garden was almost entirely abandoned. The me- 
chanie arts, and even the fine arts, were introduced, 
as sculpture and painting, before horticulture was 
cultivated. Egypt, and Greece, and Rome, had 
almost reached the culminating point of their 
grandeur before their illustrious men bestowed 
their attention upon the garden; and then it became 
of so much consequence, that Cicero, Pliny, and 
Lucullus, have transmitted names as respectable 
and honorable, for what they did in the culture of 
the garden, as for their eloquence in the forum, or 
their literary attainments. 

In modern times—take the country of our pro- 
genitors—gardening is even there a new science 
and a new art, in the enlarged and comprehensive 
signification of the term as it is now used; and a 
little more than a century has gone by, only that 
period, since a garden, that would now be consid- 
ered even reputable, was not to be seen upon the 
island of Great Britain. Bacon recommended it. 
Milton most beautifully described a garden, and a 
garden planned precisely upon the most approved 
principles of modern landscape gardening, though 
he had never seen one ; showing the vast stretch 
of his refined and mighty intellect. Looking over 
the present, and to the future, he comprehended 
the beauties of Nature, and the manner in which 
they should be developed. Pope may be consid- 
ered as almost the first man who introduced orna- 
mental cultivation in that island, and such has 
been its progress, so lucrative, and so important 
has it become, that Agriculture has deigned to 
take lessons for the extension of her own bounds, 
for the increase of her own products, from that 
species of tillage which was introduced in the gar 
den. And now visit England, or read her work, 
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upon Horticulture, and you will find that the whole 
island is cultivated in the manner of a garden. 
What was once necessary, then beautiful, has now 
become important, to procure the greatest quan- 
tity of the cereal grains from the smallest space of 
ground. 

In this country, as has been said by several gen- 
tlemen this evening, it is a new science and a new 
art; for, theoretically understood, it was but little 
practiced; and we are indebted not only to the 
writings, but to the example of some individuals, 
whose names I see inscribed upon these walls. ‘To 
Lowe tt, Gov. Gore, and Presie, and CusHinG 
—to our wealthy, enterprising merchants, and 
most influential citizens—to, the President of this 
Society—the Mannines of Salem—Mr. Hovey, 
Mr. Buen, of New-York, now deceasedthe ven- 
erable gentleman upon my right, the author of one 
of the most useful agricultural and horticultural 
works in this country—to these individuals we are 
indebted, for having done more than it is in my 
power to relate, to give an impetus to all branches 
of tillage. 

{Gen. D., after paying a well merited compli- 
ment to the horticultural triumphs of Mr. Tupvor, 
at Nahant, spoke at some length of the influence of 
woman in rural life, and concluded with the fol- 
lowing sentiment: ] 

The Females of Massachusetts: To them is this Society 
indebted for the extension of all that is refined and honora- 
ble in Horticulture. 

The President then said: 

Tam happy to state that we have present with 
us JoHN 8. SKINNER, Esq., of Phijadelphia, the 
editor of the first Agricultural paper ever publish- 
ed in the United States—more recently of the 
Farmer’s Library and other kindred works, and 
now of the Plough, Loom and Anvil—all those have 
been conducted with a zeal and intelligence highly 
honorable to the author, and have received the ap- 

robation of the most eminent men of our country. 

propose as a sentiment— 

John S Skinner, Esq: The uniform friend of Agriculture 
and rural economy—the annals of our country atiest the 
value of his labors—may he never lack the sunshine of pop- 
ular patronage, and may his last days be his best days. 

Mr. SKINNER responded as follows: 

Mr. President: I have been so often and so 
sorely disappointed on former occasions like this, 
that I determined to make an effort to come now, 
hit or miss—but if I had known that I should hit, 
or rather be hit by, an incident so confounding as 
this, it were better for me to have remained at 
home, laboring at ‘‘ the Plough, the Loom, and 
the Anvil,’ to which you have so kindly referred. 
To be brovght into such prominence before such a 
company of my own sex, might not be so perplex- 
ing, but, sir, only look at this brilliant assembiy of 
Ladies! who is there that migtt not feel embar- 
rassed? and yet sir, “ situated as I am,” as the 
man says in the play—what is left me but to 
*‘ stand up and face the music.” And, besides, 
something in way of explanation, brief as it shall 
be, may be well enough for your own justification, 
and for that of my too partiai friends, your associ- 
ates, in bringing such an humble laborer in the 
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cause, so conspicuously before an audienee so dis. 
tinguished. 

A few words biographical of that first journal 
devoted to Agriculture, may be necessary for most 
of these gentlemen whose recollections scarcely 
reach back thirty yearsmand as for the ladies / 
why sir, everybody knows that time itself cannot 
pile up as many years on their heads until all ‘note 
of time,” and all other things are drowned in the 


joys and responsibilities of a certain epoch! one 


I 
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sure to occur with all present, with whom it has 
not already. 

Yes sir, it was just about thirty years azo, that 
he who has been thus honored with your notice, 
brought into existence the old AMERICAN FARMER, 
which, contrary to the common laws of physiolo- 
gy. grows stronger as it grows older. 

Enjoying at that time various and responsible 
trusts, of which men more ambitious and more 
deserving might well be proud, as they were de- 
rived without solicitation on my part, from the 
personal confidence and esteem of such Presidents 
as Mr. Mapison and Mr. Monroe, yet as those 
trusts left some opportunity for intellectual em- 
ployment, not to be thrown away, the question 
was—how the little leisure they presented could 
be occupied in a manner most useful to the country 
and most congenial to my own predilections, and 
the thought occurred again and again~how is it, 
that we have newspapers, commercial and reli- 
gious, and literary—we have law journals and 
medical journals—and party journals, in abun- 
dance, which, if we believe both sides, would per- 


| suade us that a// our countrymen are knaves or 


fools—or something worse—if anything worse can 
be—and yet we have not one organ to enlighten 
the course, and to vindicate the cause of Agricul- 
ture, by which all other classes live, and move and 
have their being! Thus shall it no longer be, 
thought the humble individual who has been here 
so highly honored—one voice at least shall be 
raised for the benefit and the claims of the culti- 
vators of the soil, though that be but as a“ still 
small voice in the wilderness.” The few friends 
with whom I consulted, it is most true, doubted 
the success of the enterprise. The subject was 
too dry—its dull round of labors, like a horse in a 
cider mill, neither possessed, or could they be in- 
vested, as they said, with any charms for the pub- 
lic. Well sir, to give it, on coming into the world 
the best chance that a good name could do, (for, 
trust me Ladies, there is something ‘‘ in a name,” 
though for good and promising considerations 
some are at last prevailed on to change the one 
they have,) it was decided in this case to give the 
projected organ of the plow, a very broad catholic 
and comprehensive name; it was called the ‘‘ AME- 
RICAN Farmer,” and thus made to cast its title 
and its regards, over the whole country—and it was 
furthermore baptised in the name of Agriculture, 
** Horticulture,” (mind you Mr. President, Horti- 
culture thirty years ago,) ‘Internal Improve- 
ments and Rural and Domestic Economy.” Now 
thinks I, a net spread thus widely must catch some 
fish, ‘‘ any how you can fix it.” 

When the printer sent me the first number, I 
looked at it with something of the solicitude, and 
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tt may be some feeling akin to the pride that a 
young mother feels, when with emotions various 
and all unspeakable, she looks at her first-born! 
But sir after regarding it for sometime with hope 
not unmingled with doubt and anxiety, in recollec- 
tion of the ominous prognostics of my friends, said 
I to myself—* well! upon the world you shall be 
cast, and however it may be disposed to receive 
and treat you, you shall not perish for want of 
sustenance until you have drawn me dry at least.” 
While a single shot remains in the locker we will 
keep up the fire in defence of the right and the 
honor ef the plough. True it is, there were but 
few shots there, as to pecuniary means, but what 
sensible warrior ever proclaimed to the enemy the 
low state of his ammunition? Burt lo! sir, just as 
I was going to fling my poor inexperienced bant- 
ling abroad to seek its fortune, to my horror it was 
found t» bear date the first of April. ll fools 
day! In utter dismay, LI called to the Devil, (it 
was only a Printer’s devil, Ladies) “ Heretake 
it back to your Boss, and tell him he must alter 
the date, make it the second—make it any day of 
the month but the fir.t day of April! 

‘* My friends to whom I mean to send it on a 
venture, will cast it from them, without examina- 
tion, salutation or mercy, in the belief that Skin- 
ner means to make an April fool of us.” Well sir, 
it quickly came back to me on the same day, with 
a forged date, for now it bore date as you will see 
the 2d of April 1819—but here again sir, was an- 


| their foundations, the works to which 
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other perplexity not much less embarrassing than | 
the first—for the second of Aprilhorrible dictu | 


—happened to be on Friday! yes sir, Hang: 
man’s day! What is to be done now, said I! for 
sir, you may with argument, oppose error and 
overcome prejudice; and with ridicule you may 
laugh folly out of countenance; but who can hope 
for victory. in a contest with superstition! 
sir, I have known good housewives in the country, 
and let me tell vou that your country housewives 


are none of the worst—I speak from some persons | splendid than that which surrounds them now—a 


al observation in respect of Maryland, Virginia, 
the Carvlinas and so along the seaboard to and 
along the banks of the Mississippi; yes, sir, I 


have known housewives, otherwise most saga- | 


cious and sensible persons, utterly refuse to put 
their cloth in the loom, or their quilt in the frame, 
on a Friday; though everything should be ready 
and waiting to go ahead; and as for putting their 
poultry on the goodly and important work of incu- 
bation on hangman’s day; why Mr. President it 
would be accounted nothing short of *‘ flat burgla- 
ry” to think of such a thing! Wellsir, after much 
and anxious cogitation—with the pressman stand. 
ing ready and the printer impatient—I told them 
to let the erittur go with my poor blessing on its 
head, in the persuasion that with a careless and 
cruel world it might escape the over anxious seru- 
tiny of the author of its being, and so fortunately 
it did+tor ladies I can assure you, for your ‘ aid 
and comfort,” should any similar event happen 
nearer bome, the dear little thing grew apace and 
prospered amazingly, though it did perchance first 
see the light of this wicked world on hangman’s 
day! Ah but, ladies and gentlemen, the Editor 
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good will of such men as Jerrgnson and Mapt- 
son and Monroethe Minors and the GiLmMors 
and Garnst of Virginia~of the PinKNeys and the 
PotnseTts and SingLtetron and Hersermont of 
the Carolinas, and PickerinG and Pomeroy and 
Parsons and Dersy and the Brooks and the 
elder Quincy and Jaqurs, aye, and even the kind 
words and kind wishes, as your agricultural annals 
will show, of a LowE.t—clarum venerabile nomen! 
So much for the parentage and birth of the *‘ first 
Agricultural Journal published in the United 
States,” of which and its unworthy founder such 
high and undeserved notice has been taken by one 
wuo himself leads in the tield of a kindred and an 
older pursuit, animating by his example and in- 
spiring contidence, like Tayior, in the field of 
Buena Vista. 


{After some further remarks on Agricultural 
literature, Mr. S. continued as follows:] 


Well, Mr. President, having thus sketched to 
you have res 
ferred, by an infliction of unentertaining remarks, 
for which you may in some measure blame your 
own kindly disposition, | dare say you are impa- 
tient to have me conclude with the expression of 
some sentiment, or commentary, indicative of the 
feelings produced by all that we have seen. and 
all that we now see, exquisite and admirable in 
the way of rich and choice fruits and flowers—ripe 
and half ripe, in full bloom and half blown. And 
truly, ladies and gentlemen, the difficulty is not to 
find, but to select and present a single one, out of 
the crowd of lively impressions that must fill the 
mind and the heart of every beholder, and espe- 
cially of the strangers who have come for the first 
time within the gates of Athens. Would you 
have us speak, Mr. President, of the vast and mag- 
nificent display of Horticultural skill and industry 
which but yesterday ornamented all these tables 
before us, with attractions hardly less graceful and 


display to which you, sir, may forever look back 
with the proud reflection—Mugna pare quorum 
fui. Sir, 1 congratulate you on the brilliant finale 
to your presidential labors; your successor will 
have no easy task, as others have found before 
him, to tread in the foot-prints of his *‘‘ illustrious 
predecessor.” I recommend him to go to Lynn for 
a pair of seven league boots. Why, sir, to tell 
the whole truth about your exhibition yesterday, it 
was my purpose to have, attempted a sketch of it. 
Yes; sir, | had proposed to make a rough sketch 
—a sort of outline of what I should see; but sir, 
when I did enter this room, with all these long 
tables groaning*“no not groaning, but exulting 
under their load of choice and magnificent fruits 
and flowers, all thoughts of description was at 
once abandoned. Why, a descriptive catalogue of 
the apples alone, contributed by my friend here, 
Mr. French, would make a paper as long as the 
long table they almost covered from end to end. 
I was at once struck up. I felt for all the world 
as that fair Queen must have done when she said 
unto the gallant king Solomon—I had heard much, 
and my expectations were wrought to the highest 


thea enjoyed the benefit of the correspondence and | pitch, but since I have come to see what you have 
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in all their magnificence, I find *‘ the half had not 
been told me.” Oh, no, sir. The pen that de- 
scribes that exhibition should be in the hands of a 
Lovnon; or a DowntNG, or of my too kind friend 
General DEARBORN, or of one no less kind, your 
own, Mr. Presipent, if you will allow me so to 
say, ur of a Hovey, or my friend Brecx, erewhile 
Editor of the good old New England Farmer. 

Not presuming then upon any attempt to do 
justice to your fruits and your flowers, might one 
venture to allude, in their absence, to some of 
your great and good men, and by great, understand 
me, not to mean your suecessiul politician—your 
witty and clamorous demagogue, who may happen 
sometimes to get even into the highest places, as 
the crow may happen to light or be blown by a 
gust of wind upon the eagle’s nest;—no sir, when 
I speak now of a great man, I mean a statesman, 
sagacious and profound—animated through life by 
a noble ambition to be useful to his country, to 
illustrate it by his talents—to elucidate its inter- 
ests, to preserve its honor, and to seek its true 
glory in the maintenance of its character for jus- 
tice and peace !—leaving popularity to follow or 
stay behind, according to the popular discernment 
or popular caprice; and, trusting to the sometimes 
truthlul, but sometimes very slow and apparently 
very reluctant fiat of history! Sir, to sit for such 
a sketch, feeble as it is, on whom should I call but 
on WepstreR !—‘ Black Dan, the great expound- 
er,” as we call him in the South. And then if re- 
quired to go in seurch of an historian,—easily the 
tirst of American, if not of all living historians,— 
need we go beyond the gates of your own city, and 
whom should we name?—why PrescoTT to be 
sure! And again will you allow me to name a 
scholar, alike erudite and elegant—one who has 
studied in their own tongues the literature, the in- 
stitutions, and the philosophy of all civilized na- 
tions of ancient and of modern times—one who has 
risen, aye sir, in my humble esteem, risen from the 
station of ambassador, even to the first court of all 
Christendom, to a presidency—yes, sir, a presi- 
dency for which, when attained—as it can only be 
attained by knowledge and true worth—there can 
be no mistake about qualifications. And who is 
he? Sir, I need not beat longer about the bush— 
the name of EvERETT is uppermost in the minds of 
all who hear me. And though last not least, may 
I refer to another of your good men as well as 
great, though he too is absent; were it possible 
for Bostonians to forget him, we here, your hon- 
ored and delighted guests, would promptly call 
upon you to be proud of one among the many, 
whose hearts expand quite as fast as their self 
earned and well-earred fortunes accumulate—one 
who has the foresight to lay the foundations of his 
bounty deep and strong, that its seed may be scat- 
tered as wide as the press can carry them, and as 
its fruits endure as Jong as your own rocks of New 
England. Sir, all unskilful as is the limner and 


feeble the sketch, is there any need to underwrite 
the portrait with the name of AxnsorT Law- 
RENCE? 

Well sir—not daring to venture on a description 
of your Horticultural exhibition, which we all 
came to see; nor to portray in the celors they de- 





| 
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serve, a few among your many great and good 
men, should I venture on the yet more dangerous 
task of anything like an adequate expression of 
what we strangers whom you have honored with 
your weleome, must say when we go home, as 
well as we can say of the yet more magnificent 
display you have so wisely, if not so cunningly 
contrived to get up of the Fair sex of old Massa- 
chusetts! Ah no, Mr. President! you have in- 
volved this humble advocate and worker at the 
plough, the Loom and the Anvil, in difficulties deep 
and wide enough already—that task must be lett 
to some much more finished scholar—some gentle- 
man of acknowledged discrimination and tact, and 
as it took a LEANDER and a Byron to swim the 
Hellespont, your grateful guest must leave to such 
eloquent orators as speaker WINTHROP on your 
right. and Mayor Quincy on your left, to essay 
compliments worthy of such a choice collection of 
ladies. May it not be indeed suspected without 
prejudice to those who were left at home, that 
every ladies’ escort came here, like those who 
came with other offerings, to contend for a premi- 
um! I would that my friend KeNnNEpy was here 
at my elbow, to undertake what would be so con- 
genial to his taste. And yet sir, I will venture to 
offer a sentiment, or a thought which may have 
interest for you gentlemen in the character in 
which we from abroad have the happiness to meet 
you at your bidding—as Horticulturists, and some 
application it may have for you Ladies: 

The Nursery—in doors and out of doors It is there that 
measures should be taken to secure good fruit—both here 
and hereafter. 

The Presidént said that among our guests we 
are also favored by the presence of Mr. Down1na, 
the author of several standard works on gardening 
and the rural arts. I propose— 

A.J Downing, Esq: Abroad, Princes honor his name by 
the presentation of ** Gold Medals”—at home, the sovereign 
people honor it, in many a lowly but tavteful cottage, and 


praise it amid the quiet beauty of many a lovely laad- 
scape. 


Mr. Downing replied: 


Mr. President—I am, I assure you, much at a 
loss to reply to these kind and flattering allusions. 
I should be entirely at a loss, did I not feel that 
they convey encomiums far beyond my deserts 
for | am not vain enough to appropriate such un- 
looked for compliments. 

I look around me this evening sir, with mingled 
feelings of pride and regret—pride, in the beauti- 
ful exhibition of yesterday and to-day, as an Ame- 
rican—regret in it as a New-Yorker. 

Year alter year, we, cultivators of other states, 
find ourselves (a little unwillingly, perhaps,) 
drawn to these Bostcn shows, as to the acknowi- 
edged court of Flora and Pomona—the great focus 
of horticultural light in the United States. Why 
it is that other cities, why especially that of New- 
York, foremost in so many useful and beautiful 
arts, should lag so far behind in this, I cannot 
well understand. There is proof enough, all 
around me here, that the Yankee spirit is the 
spirit of all others to beget good fruits ; there is 
proof enough, in all the annals of the fatherland, 
that the Dutch love flowers, and gardens almost 
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to a mania. Why then New-York, which is a | own industry—embellished by their own taste— 
mingling of these two races, should be thus dis- | endeared to them by simple pleasures shared with 


tanced in the field of horticulture, is a problem 
harder to me than the Plymouth rock itself. 

This mingling of the Dutch and Yankee blood 
seems to me indeed, to produce a love for fancy 
stocks—not for stock-gillys—a passion for Wall- 
street—not for Wall-flowers. 

Exhibitions, beautiful shows, we do occasional- 
ly have—but not in a regular, not in a well-organ- 
ised, systematic manner, The taste for horticul- 
ture in New-York, is a fitiul flame, rather than 
a clear, steady light. Our movements, sometimes 
grand, sometimes feeble, resemble those of a 
child’s watch, whose hands go half round the 
diai and then stop, as compared with the regu- 


iar, steady, onward motions of this Massachusetts | 


chronometer. 


; — ’ 
Perhaps sir, we in New-York, need a more | 


zealous system of pushing, 
respect, more properly be compared to that cele- 
brated watch of Capt. Cutile’s, which Dickens 
has made immortal, that huge, bulky old time- 


and might, in this | 


their own families. This, Mr. President, is the 
true ideal of Horticulture; this is the good work 
which it promises to accomplish, and which more 
than any other pursuit, any other art, any other 
recreation, it does accomplish, that of bringing 
men into daily contact with nature—of giving 
them pure, simple, rational pleasure; and, most 
of all, of teaching them to find happiness, not, in 
the excitement of politics, not in the busy tumult 
of life; but in their country and cottage homes— 
there to understand and realise the truth of that 
fine saying of Burss, 
‘**'fo make a happy fire-side clime 
For weans and wite, 
That’s the true pathos. and sublime, 
Of human life.”’ 
The Delegation from the Pennsylvania Horticul- 

tural Society, the oldest in the United States, and 


_ between which, and our own Society exist the 
| most friendly relations, was then called on— 


keeper which the Captain drew out of his breeches | 


pocket with a noise not unlike pulling a bung 
from a barrel:—and. hoiding it out to Walter, just 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society: With a more 
genial climate, aricher soil. an two years more growth than 
ourselves, it naturally casts a shadow upon us. We are 


| willing to repose in its shade, if we may so:netimes partake 


as he was setting out on the sea-voyage, said to | 


him—‘“ There Wal’er—take her for my sake—set 
her for’ard half an hour every morning. and a 
cuarter every afternoon, and—she’ll do you 
credit !” 

I see, sir. in these grand exhibition fairs, fruits 
and beautiful flowers, without number. But this 
is not all. They have to me, a deeper signili- 
eance than that conveyed to the senses by rich fla- 
vors, and delicious odors. 
spell than that which captivates the eye, or grati- 
fies the palate. Yes—they speak to me—as I 
trust they speak to all of us—of a religion of na- 


Of Hs substance. 

Morton McMicuast, Esq., delegate from the 
Society, and Editor of the North American, re- 
sponded, as follows— 


Mr. President and Ladies and Gentlemen—I am 
here to-night as the representative of the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society ; but as this is the first 
time the dignity of a foreign embassy has been con- 


| ferred upon rae, and | find myself in the presence 


I tind in them a stronger | 


not of one Prince merely, but of many sovereigns ; 


| in the presence, too, of a crowd of beauties such as 


ture—an original, innate sentiment of the heart, | 


which no change in our condition, no fall, no dark 


ages, have ever been able wholly to obliteratefrom | 


the soul of man. 

This yearning after the lost garden, must indeed 
be strong to force us, so many thousand years af- 
terwards, to combat with the elements, to strug- 
gle with barren soil, almost to war with nature, in 
order to realise some of those early dreams of our 
race—those recollections which ever haunt us of a 
lost paradise. 

Mr. President, I thank God that it does remain 


strong; for I look upon this beautiful art, and all | 


those it involves, as being next to religion, the 
great humanizer of the age. Beneath this deep- 
rooted instinct for a garden—for a spot of earth 
which we can call our own—lies the germ of that 
love for home—I may say of that love of country, 
which most strongly distinguishes civilized man 
from the savage ; which especially distinguishes 
him from the fisher—the hunter—and the rude 
dwellers in tents and wigwams. 

[ am, sir, an associationist, but it is such asso- 
Ciations as this which I advocate; associations that 
teach men the beauty and value of rural life ; 
where they may sit, not only under their own vine 
and fig tree, but amid their own blossoming fruit- 
ful orchards and gardens; homes created by their 


no court but the court of love could parallel, I feel 
like the Irish Ambassador. alluded to by my friend, 
Mr. Skinner, that ‘‘ situated as I am, indeed, I may 
say, sir, constrained as lam,” my position requires 
‘* a deal of migity nice consideration.” The truth 
is, ladies, and | make the revelation especially to 
you, because I would not have it repeated out of 
doors, i am about as ill qualified for the duties 
which have devolved upon me, as Sir Patrick 
O’Plenipo was for the duties which were thrust 
upon him. Indeed, Mr. President, for since I have 
entered the confessional I may as well make a elean 
breast and disburden my conscience entirely, I am 
but a counterfeit envoy, a sort of horticultural 
Hayraddin Magraubin, with a borrowed herald’s 
coat slipped over my own every day wear; and as 
I am very contident I should be detected if I at. 
tempted to persist in the imposture, and perhaps 
made game of, as was the case with the vagabond 
Bohemian, I own the ‘‘ soft impeachment.” Our 
society, sir, not unmindful of its own character nor 
insensible to the courtesies due to you, in addition 
to my excellent and estimable colleagues, had se- 
lected for this occasion a most accomplished and 
able gentleman, (William H. Dillingham, Esq.,) 
deeply skilled in all the mysteries of your noble 
science, and of such sweet and voluble discourse 
that had he been present he would have imparted 
pleasure to this good company, and reflected credit 
on those by whom he was sent. Unhappily that 
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gentleman is detained at home by serious sickness. 
and is therefore rather to be “ pitied for mischanve 
than challenged for neglect; and it is owing to 
this misfortune, that Iam here, dongo intervallo, to 
supply his place. 

But, Mr. President, however incompetent I may 
be to meet the expectations which my absent friend 
would have more than realised. T am at least able 
to say that it gives me unmingled satisfaction to be 
with you on this most interesting occasion. Turn- 
ing aside from the dusty path of controversy in 
which it is my daily business to tread, and entering 
upon this scene of fragrance and of beauty—this 
scene, prodigal in its display of God’s best gifts, 
and adorned by the presence of his fairest creas 
turesthis scene so eloquently described by Mr 
Winthrop, where the eye revels on the richest hues 
and the most exquisite forms, antl the sense of 
smell derives delight from a thousand pertumes, 
such as “ may defy what Araby, with all its odors, 
can against them do,” and the palate is tempted by 
whatever is luscious or delicate, and the inner 
spirit rejoices in the associations which all these 
awakenthis scene, 


* As full of sweetress as the month of May, 
As gor. eous as the stn et midsummer,” 
Tam thankful, deeply and gratefully thankful, for 
the privilege which has been vouchsafed to me. 
Yes, sir, this is, indeed, a spectacle admirab!e to 
behold—this is, indeed, a gathering of which any 
ene might be preud to forma part. Upon these 
tables are spread the luxurious products of all other 
climes, rendered by the skill and enterprise and 
labor of you and your associates, contributive to 
enjoyment in our owns around these tables are 
seated wit and wisdom and lovelinessmen emi- 
nent in hall, in council, and in tield, and women, 
bright with intelligence and beauty— 
“Phe expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form ” 

And surely, sir, in such a presence. and at such | 
a time, it is enough to fill the ambition of a com- | 
mon man, that be should be, thongh but for a mo: 
ment, “ the observed of all observers.” 

I congratulate you, Mr. President, and all other 
practical horticulturists, on your superior good fors 
tune—I ought rather to call it your superior good 
sense—in beginning where most great men end, 
namely, in seeking happiness and ease among fruits 
and flowers and the gentle toils which are required 
to produce them. That is the true wisdom, for it 
is nature. Man drew his first breath—and it was 
a breath of Paradise, ina garden, and the instinct 
implanted at the creation has survived through all | 
the periods of his existence, and it is not wonder: 
ful, therefore, that the master spirits of their age, 
wearied with success, sick of glory, and even of 
praise, should fly for refuge to the consoling culti- 
vation of the earth. In proof of this we need not 
go to the ‘‘ dark backward and abysm of time”— 
we need not refer to Dioclesian at Salona, or the 
earlier and nobler pictures of the elder consuls and 
dictators in the retirement of their villas and farms, 
improving the native vegetables of Italy, and ac- 
clmating tne exotic fruits of Africa and Asia. 

Our own country, from Washington at Mount 
Vernon down to the present day, is pregnant in 
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examples: Jackson had his Hermitage, Harrison 
his North Bend. The groves of Ashland shelter 
the declining years of the venerated Clay; and 
near the banks of the Mississippi may be seen the 
simple rustic abode of him whose deeds have ob- 
scured the fabulous exploits of the oidstime chi+ 
valry. Yourown great statesman—our own great 
statesman, for Pennsylvania loves and honors not 
less than Massachueetts loves and henors your il- 
lustrious citizen—refreshes his mighty intellect in 
the retirement of Marshfield Even the sage of 
Lindenwaid. no longer satisfied with the production 
of Kinderhook cabbages, has become so absorbed 
in agricultural pursuits that he has not only devoted 
his own whole mind, and heart and strenyth, but 
has actually given his eldest born to the agitation 
and discussion of a question of sot/. 

In these tumultuary times, Mr. President, when 
abroad, thrones totter and royalties run, and the 


| spirit of progress, madly leaping across the chasm 
_of centuries, seeks to drag the palpable present 


into the indistinct future } and, at home, we are in 


| the very tempest and storm of a presidential con- 


tesi™a violent triangular tornado, not to speak of 
earthquakes in News York and gold mines in Cali- 
fornia ™you, gentlemen horticulturists, can shut 
yourselves up in your gardens, shutting out the 
world with its bustle and turmoil, ant shutting in 
contentment and peace—careless, amid your dah- 
lias and japonicas, whether Prussia circumvents 
Austria, or as is most likely to be the case, each 
cheat the ether. ‘The French anarchy has fallen, 
but you, Mr. President, have raised a new variety 
of pearand what is the extinction of an effete and 
exploded dynasty to the production of a delicious 
fruit? Charles Albert beats Radetsky; of how 
little importance is that compared to the fact that 
Mr. Hovey takes the first premium for flowers ; or 
if Radetsky beats Charles Albert, it affords less 
interest than to know that Mr. French’s fruits carry 
off the prive from all competitors. After all, sir, 
horticulture,-which may be regarded as philoso- 
phy teaching by roses and apples—is the only true 
pursuits; and fergque quaterque beati; thrice and 
four times blessed are they, who, under its genial 
inflnence, are tranquil in the midst of excitements, 
and can afford to smile when money is two per 


cent. a month. 


But, sir, it is time this prattle should cease ; and 


now let me say, in sober seriousness, what in me, 


who am but a lay member, not entitled to any 


share of the praise, it may not be unbecoming to 
say, that the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society is 
an institution of which in Philadelphia we are justly 
proud. 
men eminent for character, liberality, learning and 
knowledge—-knowledge not alone of the science, or 
if you so please to call it, the art, which they are 
associated to promote, but also of all kindred and 
dependent sciences} and of women, whose daily 
lives are not less beautiful than the gentle flowers 
they nurture. 
beneficial influence. 
while at the same time it has ministered largely to 
the publie enjoyment. 


Composed as it isy for the most part, of 


It has exercised a wide-spread and 
It has refined the pubiic tastes 


By diflusing a love lor the 


graceful pursuits to which it invites, it has height» 
ened the charm of social intercourse ; and by brings 








ing together various classes, which would other- 
wise be separated. and giving to them a common 
object, it has strengthened the bonds which hold 
the community together. The effects which this 
society has produced are seen in all parts of our 
flourishing city. E very nook has its grass-plat or 
its flower- bed ; and in the dim suburbs, peeping 
through broken window-panes, may be seen eviden- 
ces of the healthful and happy spirit it has called 
into existence. In its more utilitarian aspects it is 
not less worthy of commendation. Since its foun- 
dation it has distributed ten thousand dollars in 
premiums ; and our vegetable markets, nowhere to 
be surpassed, show how wisely and to what salu- 
tary purposes these premiums have been applied. 
This society comes here to-night, through myself 
and my associates, to tender to the society over 
which you so ably preside, the homage of its warm- 
est esteem. It knows and appreciates your de- 
servings. It acknowledges with gratitude the va- 
luable results you have accomplished. It rejoices 
in the success which has marked your progress. It 
honors you for the enterprise you have manifested. 
It reciprocates the friendly feelings which have al- 
ways marked your mutual intercourse, and it hopes 
—most earnestly does it hope—that the amity and 
good will, now so happily subsisting between you, 
may never be disturbed or interrupted. 

The President then called on J. L. 
Professor of Botany, &e., to the Society. 

Professor RusseLt responded: 

The remarks of this evening allude to the great 
topics which interest the present age ; Liberty, 
which, as it were, was cradled here; Equality, 
which recognises man as man everywhere ; Fra- 
ternity, which without equality cannot be claimed 
or respected. The names upon the panels of this 
Hall, have been again and again alluded to, as 
the names not only of Horticulturists, but of sei- 
entific men; of men who have devoted their lives 
and their labors to the pursuit more particularly 
of natural science. If we look at the fact that 
at the present day, in all parts of the globe, in 
every ship and every steamer which visits foreign 
lands, the scientific man may go without fear, and 
will be welcomed as a brother; we shall feel that 
this is the principle which is to fraternise man- 
kind; and especially is this true of those by 
whose labors the natural sciences are fostered, 
promoted and encouraged. 

This city, famous for its arts and literature. has 
received into its bosom the greatest naturalist 
that the world knows, AGAssiz, who from a sin- 
gle scale of a fish, will tell you its form, the 
age in which it lived, the food on which it fed, 
and the great functions it sustained in the his. 
tory of the world; the gentleman who visits our 
nurseries, and though merely conversant with 
zoological] facts and principles, gives to the expe- 
rienced husbarndman lessons that he may profit 
by, and teaches him to study with accuracy, the 
twig, the bark, the form of the trees, &c., in order 
to ascertain with correctness the real fruit he 
cultivates, and to settle that much disputed point, 
the synonymns of the fruits that are under culti- 
vation. Let me in pursuance of this topic, offer 
you the following sentiment: 


Russet, 
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Horticulture the perfeetion of Agriculeure> Which under 
the auspices of science. is capable of renderiug universally 
applicable * Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity.” 


The President then gave: 


Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture: One of the oldest 


Monthl:es in the country, but still as A -urishing as the fresh- 
est evergreen in the edilor’s own crowded nu rsery, 


| the following: 


The art of Cultivation: Only to be acquired by the ap- 


plication of mental and manual jabor, a Vigorous mind and 
an industrious hand. 


{Admirable speeches, (which we had marked 
for insertion, but which a want of space reluctantly 
obliges us to omit.) were also delivered by the 
Hon. Joe. Parker, Professor of Law at Cam- 
bridge, Ex-Governor Morton, Dr. J. W. Tuomp- 
son, of Delaware, H. N Hoopin, Esq. and several 
other gentlemen. We have only space left for the 
following Ope, composed for the occasion, by Mrs. 
L. H. Sigourney, and the sentiments which fol- 
low it:] 


| Mr. Hovey, who had been cbliged to leave, left 





On a genial time, at the autumn prime, 
Pomona and Flora were seen, 

To wander where Bunker Hill sublime 
Looks down on a realm serene,— 

W hile from rich parterre, and green-house fair, 
And the wealth of the laden tree, 

Their Caskets rare. they had fill’d to bear 
To the Cradle of Liberty. 


hey had heard its name, and the May-Flower’s fame, 
In far off climes at first. 
Aud now, with a fragrant offering came. 
For the infant who there was nursed.— 
So te Faneuil Hall their way they found, 
Where Art and Nature smiled, 
Yet. saw with surprise. as they ga2’d aroun’, 
The Cradie—but not the Child. 


Then a noble form, with a welcome warm, 
And a sparkling eve drew near, 

Who had risen m glory, «’er blast and storm, 
That had rock’d her cradle here,— 

And the laud she press’d, of each honored guest, 
And said with a tanefal tone, 

That in Liberty’s peaceful home of rest, 
jt was meet they should find their own. 


eee LL I 


So, their gifts she took, with a kiss of love, 
For her heart Was beating high, 

At the beautiful garlands their skill had wove, 
From the treasures of earth and sky,— 

And they shar’d in the cheer of their hostess dear, 
And with roses crowu’d her train, 

Resvlv’d ere the close of another year, 
To visit her there again 


The following sentiment by Hon. B. V. Frencn, 
Vice President of the Society: 

Horticultural Hall: Righifully does it stand upon a spot 
long consecrated to education. Nature and art sill keep a 
public school there, teaching not the dead language of de- 
parted nations, but the living language of truth and beauty 
addressed to every heart. 

From Hon. Horace MAnn: 


Hortictlturists and Floriculturists: Noble men, who by 
improving the most beautiful works of nature, encourage us 
to Improve ourselves. 


From Hon. Georce Lunt: 
The Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


LL 


Which gathers 


} inte one splendid and lovely show the truits and flowers, 
' which so profusely crown the closing year; aud surrounds 
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its festal hoard with beauty, of which these are }ut the 
types, and eloquence, speaking to the heart and clothing 
with many voices, the otherwise inaudible silence of Nature. 

From Joun Micron Eartg, President of Wor- 
cester County Society: 

The Massachusetts Hortieultural Society: First and fore- 
most among similar institutions in this country, it can desire 
no higher honor, thaa to be judged by its fruits. 


The President then gave: 

The Press: Waving lighming wires for helpers. it more 
than ever needs good conductors. Some of the old ones are 
as good as new. 

The following toast was sent in by Mr. Epes 
SarGeNT, of the Evening Transeript. in reply to 
a sentiment complimentary to the press: 

Our Horticulturists: While the products ef their gardens 
evince the perfection of culture, they themselves are a 
proof, that 

* Man is the nobler growth our soil supplies, 
And souls are ripeued in our northern skies.’ 

The next sentiment was: 

The Ladies: The “ Morning Glories” of creation, our 
fireside ‘‘Deiights,” aud every day’s ‘Heart’s-Ease.”’ 

By Mr. E. M. Ricuarps, Vice President: 

The next President of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ctety: May he ever aim to equal his predecessors in pro- 
moung the prosperity of this Association 

Communicated by Hon Joun S. Casot, Vice 
President: 

The Treasurer of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 
He will never give “leg bail.” though a good Walker—A 
modest man, though his own Tulips (two-lips) praise him 

By Samver Waker, Esq., Treasurer of the 
Society: 

The President of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society : 
The Wilder man the better President He has Marshalled 
the Society steadily forward in the path of improvement 

By J. E. Tescuemacier, Corresponding Sec- 
retary: 

Success to the soil, and to him who twisely cultivates it. 

By JoseeH Breck, Chairman of Committee of 
Arrangements: 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society: A living picture 
of the beneficial effecis of Industry, Cultivauon, aud fine 
tuste, an embiem of “Paradise Regained.’’ 

By Otis JoHNson: 

The City of Boston: The garden in which was first 
planted the sapling of our liberty, and in whose luxuriant 
éoil it has fourished and become a mighty Tree. 

By Jostan Lovett: 

Joseph Breck, the Chairman of the Commtttee on Flowers: 
Like his namesake of oll, wearing well his coat of many 
colors, and generou-ly yielding flower zifts to his brethren, 
even as Joseph filled the sacks of the children of Jacob. 


By Henry W. Durtron: 


Our Amateur Hortieuiturists : 


> 


Though they deul largely 


_Rireninc Pears.—Those who have new varie- 
ties of pears, must bear in mind that many of them 
will never exhibit their excellent qualities, unless 
pieked just before maturity, and the ripening com- 
pleted in the house. Not only must all those liable 


to core-rot be treated in this way, but many others. | 


In some cases, certain varieties should be gathered 
two or three weeks before ripe, to prevent insipidi- 
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in stocks, they contrive to get hold of those only, which are 
continually going up. 


By Esen WiGut: 


The Golden Age: This fiction of the poets, in regard to 
the past. is prophecy in reference to the future; when every 
man shall sit under his Own vine and eat the fruit of his owa 
garden. 


By J. L. L. F. Warren: 


This “Luscious Fruit’’—these ‘‘beautsous flowers,’ 
Now sent to biess our joyous hours, 
Were reared by sturdy yeomen ; 
But what the worth of “Luscious Fruit,” 
Or sweetest flowers most earnest suit, 
Without the “smile of woman.’’ 


This Fruit, these Flowers—thy sweat and toil 
Are drawn from ‘neath the sod, 

But Woman comes from better soil, 
The brightest “gift of God!” 


Volunteer sentiments: 


The Cultivators of the Grape: Py never allowing its pure 

| juice to hecome distited—they—like the brigit and heaven- 

loving flowers—will weep without woe—aid blush without 
crime. 

Uncle Sam’s large garden: There is great confusion 
among its owners—some think it has too great exposure to 
the South—others fear an avalanche of ‘* free soil’? from its 
Northern hills, most have abandoned the Clay ground, a few 
cling to its Marshfield, and many propose to call a Tailor 
(Tay'or) to be Chief Gardener. May he not scorch the peo- 
ple with his goose, or make too free with the cabbage. 


The Apple: Worthy of cultivation for its productive qual- 
ities—two apples make a pair—a dozen of pears cannot make 
an apple. Even an apple caused a pair to fall in Paradise, 
from whose seed have sprung many of the ‘‘Good Christ- 
lans,’’ always sound at the core. 


A strange contradiction in Nature: The general effect of 
cultivation is to improve wild fruit--but it is an anomaly pe- 
culiar to the town of Dorchester, that there the Wilder fruit 
is the better. 

Flowers of Faney: The only flowers that culture cannot 
raise. ** They come unlooked for, if they come at all” 


Woman: If she lost us Paradise by plucking fruit for 
the lips, she regained it for us by planting the seeds of virtue 
in the heart. 

Upon motion, the meeting adjourned for three 
vears; and the assembly dispersed to their several 
homes, not only to dream of juicy fruits and fra- 
grant flowers, but feeling that they had the strong- 
est incentives to be zealous and active in the dis- 
semination of that theoretical and practical know- 
ledge which must become universal before the 
waste places shall be redeemed, and the Ancient 
and Honorable Order of Horticulturists shall rise 
to their deserved and pristine digni'y, their pleas- 
ing duty being to ‘‘dress and keep,” no longer a 
earden ‘‘cursed” and infested with “ thorns and 
thistles,” but a ‘¢ Paradise Regained.”—Boston 
Courier. 


ty. We suspect the low estimate placed upon the 

Onondaga or Swan’s Orange pear, last autumn at 

Boston, was in consequence of its not having been 
| taken early enough from the tree, ina peculiar sea- 
| son, as specimens in the possession of the writer, 
| pieked three weeks before mellowing, were found 

fully equal in flavor. when tasted side by side, to the 
| Dix and Louise bonne of Jersey.—Cultivator. 











DOUBLE BRUGMANSIA. 


THE DOUBLE BRUGMANSIA. 


To THosE amateurs who like bold and showy | trumpet-shaped, and in this species (?) are 
plants, there are few novelties, among int diiadiliacniie tube being inserted within 
exotics lately introduced to our gardens,|the other. The immense size of the flow- 
more attractive than the Double Brugman-|ers—each about nine inches long, and the 
sia, known among botanists as B. Knightii.| curiously ruffled appearance of the lower 
The above cut is a portrait of a fine spe-| part of the corolla, make it a most conspi- 
cimen, presented us this summer by Mrs. | cuous object when in full bloom. 
Epwarp Livineston, of Montgomery Place,| The Double Brugmansia is a green-house 
on the Hudson. It isa native of Chili, and} plant; that is, it requires protection from 
is quite distinct from, and much more showy | frosts in winter; but, when grown in a pot, 
than the old and well known B. arborea,| or tub, it requires one of large size, with 
(Datura arborea, W.,) of the green-houses./an abundance of rich soil, and plentiful 
The flowers are pure white, long, and! waterings, to grow it in perfection. 
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By far the best mode of growing it, in| with only a very moderate supply of water, 
this climate, however, is that of turning it | till the time comes for their being replanted 
out in the open border about the heat of | in the open border, in the spring. 

May, in rich, deep, highly manured soil. | This plant is, as yet, quite rare in this 
Some specimens, six or eight feet high, | country, though easily propagated by cut- 
which we saw in full bloom at Montgomery | tings. Mr. Buist, of Philadelphia, how- 
Place lately, were the most superb and/ever, has propagated it in his collection, 
striking objects in the Jarge and beautiful | and esteems it as one of the most conspicu- 
flower garden of that demesne. Treated | ous ornaments of the flower garden, or the 
in this way, they grow most luxuriantly, | conservatory. 

and are loaded with flowers all summer. | The flowers give out a most agreeable 
In October they are taken up, put into| perfume, especially after nightfall. This 
boxes or tubs, and placed in the green-| genus of plants was named after Professor 
house or conservatory for the, winter. Here | Bruemans, who wrote several botanical 
they are kept ina somewhat dormant state, | works of merit. 
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REMARKS ON THE CULTURE OF THE NEWTOWN PIPPIN. 





BY S A. BARRETT, 





MILTON, N. Y. 


Is not the existing prejudice against this) heat and cold, and diminishes the quantity, 
tree, particularly in the valley of the Hud- | and deteriorates the quality, of the fruit. 
son, ill-founded? It will flourish on any | | This important fact is becoming understood 
soil, in our latitude and climate, that is not | | |and appreciated; and the English method 
too wet; and all that is requisite, to make | of pruning, so extensively and injuriously 
it highly productive and profitable, is judi- | introduced into this country by English 
ctous treatment. Feed it, keep it clean, and | farmers, gardeners and nurserymen, is fast 
trim it but little. Nature did not “get it, becoming obsolete. I have seen the New- 
up” on the plan of a locust tree; she gave | town Pippin thrifty in growth, and pro- 
it a full, well developed head, and we | ducing fine fruit upon light, sandy soils. I 
should do well to allow her to keep it so.| have seen it heavily laden with perfect 
In the cool, humid climate of England, ae upon strong gravelly, and deep sandy 
thinning the heads of apple trees may be|loams; and again, I have seen it bearing 
indispensable; but here, in the state of | well upon stiff clay, and among slaty ledges, 

New-York, where we have the extremes of | where an Alpine chamois might feel per- 
heat and cold,—our summers hot and sun- | fectly at home. But the soils which the 
ny, and our winters exhibiting specimens | Pippin most delights in, are a warm, gra- 
of every clime and season—varying nearly | velly, and deep, strong, sandy loam; but 
a hundred degrees of temperature in a sin- | _in no variety of soil will it put forth adZ its 
gle day—the labor of thinning the heads | excellencies without some care. It should 
of apple trees is worse than lost! It engen- | never incline from the sun; as it has, inva- 
ders premature decay, not only by wound-| | riably, a rough bark, into which insects 
ing, but by letting in too much alternate | easily lodge their larva, and such a posi- 














A VALUABLE NEW PEAR. 


tion invites their attacks. It is sometimes 
urged against the Pippin, that it comes not 
into bearing as young as some other varie- 
ties of the apple. I have not found this 
true, so far as my observation and experi- 
ence extend, where the tree has been duly 
cared for; on the contrary, with me, it sur- 
passes every other variety. It requires 
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| cider. And here I will add, that the Pip- 


| pin is unsurpassed asa cider apple. Six 
bushels make a barrel of juice, which, 
when refined, rates first in market. It may 
be said that the above named instances are 
of rare occurrence, and so they are; but 
who ever saw a Greening, or even a Rus- 
sett, that could “do likewise?” If any 





more food, and therefore suffers more from | one, who may happen to read this article, 
neglect than other apple trees; but where- | has Newtown Pippin trees that are unpro- 
ever it is properly treated, it bears very | ductive of fadr fruit, (I say ‘‘fazr,” because 


young and abundantly. I have it in seve- 
ral varieties of soil. I have it, and the 
Rhode Island Greening, of equal age, and 
treated alike, on the same soils, and the differ- 
ence is in favor of the Pippin. The largest 
crop that I ever saw taken from one tree, 
at a single time, was from a Newtown Pip- 
pin—18 barrels of fair apples, and 7 bush- 
els of refuse ones! I have a tree of this 
variety, now in fruit, from which, in 1844, 
I gathered 16 barrels, which were sold at 
$2 the barrel; the quantity of refuse fruit 
from the same tree I do not recollect; but 
it was sold at two shillings per bushel for 


the Pippin, from neglect, frequently pro- 
duces cracked, blotched and unfair fruit,) 
let him clean and dress them, (if he wish to 
know how, I will tell him, if he apply,) and 
| he will assuredly find them productive of 
such apples as have made, and justly, the 
Newtown Pippin world-renowned! 

There is a prevalent error, respecting 
this fruit. There is but one true Newtown 
Pippin, and that is green or yellow; just as 
the soil, season, or culture may happen to 
make it.* 

S. A. Barrett. 
Milton, Oct. 13th, 1848. 





A VALUABLE NEW PEAR 


A vERY attractive new pear, of European 
origin, has been proved for three or four 
years past on the Hudson, which is yet but 
very little known generally, though it ap- 
pears to us deserving of a trial in all parts 
of the country. 

This pear was sent to ws and others in 


|rectness of this name. We do not find this 
variety described in any continental work, 


| 


‘though it appears in some of the large 
‘nursery catalogues of France and Bel- 
ia 

Tompson, in the Catalogue of the Lon- 


‘don Horticultural Society, describes the 


this part of the state of New-York, some | 4zanas d’eté as a brownish-red pear, of ob- 
years ago, by the late Roserr Manning, | tuse pyriform shape, first size, second qua- 
Esq., of Salem, under the name of the’ lity, and ripening in September. As the 
Ananas d’eté; having, as we understood, | fruit before us is of a clear yellow, with no 
been received by him under that name | trace of brown, we judge it cannot be the 
from France or Belgium. 

There are doubts, however, as to the cor- 


VoL. UL 16 


* Our correspondent (who is, as we know, a capital apple 
cultivator,) is not alone in the opinion expressed in this last 
paragraph; but is he correct? Ep. 
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variety referred to in the Society’s Cata- 
logue.* 

The Ananas Pear of the French is 
described by Notsertte, in his Jardin 
Fruitiér, as follows:—‘‘ Such is the 
name borne by this variety in the Lux- 
embourg garden. 
like a Doyenné; but its surface is une- 
ven or knobby, (bosselée,) and the stalk 
is longer and thicker than that variety ; 
skin of a fine yellow, marked with dots, 
and a slight blush on the sunny side; 
flesh white, or a little yellowish, fine- 
grained, melting; juice abundant, su- 
gary and vinous,—very good. This 
fruit gives out a good odor, but not that 
of a pineapple. It is, however, not the 
less a good pear. Its season of matu- 
rity is the middle of September.” 

Our fruit agrees in colour, and other 
respects, with this variety, described by 
Noisette ; but its form is not that of a 
Doyenné, and its surface is remarkably 
smooth,—not irregular or knobbed. 

So much for the doubts regarding 
the name. 


It is in form and size 


We mention them to draw at- 
tention to the subject, and ascertain the 
true name, if possible. 


In the mean time, it is satisfactory to) 
know that there are no doubts regarding | 


the good qualities of this variety, in this 
climate. 

It is a remarkably handsome summer 
pear; reminding us, by its smooth skin, 
and beautiful colour, of the Bartlett. In its 


tree, in its coming early into bearing, 
its productiveness, it also resembles the 
latter variety ; and these qualities will, we 
think, when known, render it equally popu- | 
lar all over the Union. 

* Neither is it the pear described under this name in our 


work, the fruit of which was sent us, under this same name, 
by the present Mr. R. Manning. Ep. 





healthy growth and vigorous habit, as a/ before the Bartlett in all respects. 


and | 





A VALUABLE NEW PEAR. 


Fig. 31.—The Ananas Pear. 


Mr. J. R. Comstock, of Washington, 
Dutchess county, New-York, an extensive 
fruit grower, also received this variety 
about half a dozen years ago from Mr. 
Manninc. He has propagated it considera- 
bly, and has gathered fine crops of the 
fruit for the last three years. We have 
tasted remarkably fine specimens from his 
trees, and find him even more ardent in its 
praise than ourselves, since he ranks it 
He in- 
forms us that, with him, it is as hardy, pro- 


lific and thrifty as the Bartlett, either on 
| pear or quince stock, while it is uniformly 
superior in flavor; that it comes early into 
| bearing, and that the fruit keeps, and bears 
carriage to market remarkably well. 

We hope this variety, which is yet scarce 
‘in this country, will receive a general trial 





GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS FOR EARLY WINTER BLOOMING. 


by amateurs and fruit growers. We be- 
lieve it will be found one of the few real 
acquisitions among the new European pears 
of the last few years introduction. We 
introduce the foregoing outline and the 
following description to enable pomologists 
to assist us in determining the true name. 
It may be that dnanas d’eteé (literally, swm- 
mer pine-apple,) is correct, and that Thomp- 
son is in error in describing this pear.* 
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low, marked with numerous small dots, and 
often with a blush on the side exposed to 
the sun; stalk strong and remarkably 
fleshy, from one to two inches long, rather 
obliquely inserted in a very shallow cavity, 
or without one; calyx with short segments 
half closed, set in a narrow, but rather 
shallow basin, which is slightly irregular ; 
core small, considerably filled up; flesh 
white, fine-grained, firmer than that of the 


Fruit large, obtuse pyriform; skin very | Bartlett, but of rich, sweet, and excellent 


fair and smooth, of a beautiful clear yel- | flavor. 


Ripens at the middle of August. 





SELECT LIST OF GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS FOR EARLY WINTER BLOOMING. 


BY R. BUIST, PHILADELPHIA. 


[Severat of our correspondents having de- 
sired information, regarding green-house 
plants that bloom in the early winter 
months,—a season when flowers are par- 
ticularly scarce and desirable, we lay be- 
fore them the following list, carefully pre- 
pared by Mr. Buist, so well known for his 
skill as an exotic florist. Epb.] 

Dear Sir: I subjoin you a list of plants, 
according to your request, that will all 
bloom, under ordinary culture in a good 
green-house, from October to January. 

You have selected the most dormant sea- 
son of Flora’s kingdom for culling your 
bouquets. To supply any deficiency, art 
brings into operation some of the choicest 
annuals, such as Schizanthus, Ten-week 
Stocks, Escholtzia, Iberis, Mignonette, with 
an ample supply of Scarlet Salvia. 

You have excluded the hot-house, which 
affords, at that season, more gayety in dis- 
playing the gorgeous Euphorbias, Justicias, 
Passifloras, Allamandas, Bignonias, Hibis- 
cus, &e. 

*It is proper to remark that the pear usually received 


from the French nurseries, under the name Ananas, has 
proved wy be synonymous with Henry the 4p. 


Many of the Azaleas, too, by a little ar- 
tificial heat, are in bloom about Christmas. 
So are the Cinerarias and several other 
articles brought successively into bloom 
during the whole winter. 


yours most truly, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 18, 1848. 


I am, dear sir, 


R. Buist. 


Abutilon striatum, orange coloured. 
venosum, brown and orange coloured. 
Acacia intermedia, yellow. 
saligna, yellow. 
Bouvardia triphylla, scarlet. 
Begonia incarnati, flesh-coloured. 
Cactus epiphyllum truncatum, red and white. 
epiphyllum truneatum violaceum, violet 
and white. 
Camellia alba pleno, white. 
imbricata, crimson and white, 
fimbriata, white, 


; Early 
Jeffersonii, rosy crimson, blooming. 
Sarah Frost, crimson, 
candadissima, white, 
americana, blush, 

Feastii, white and rose, 
a ; Late 
Fordii, rose pink, 
oe flower- 
francofortensis, crimson, a 
l . 
Ss 


incomati, pale blush, 
Landrethii, rose, [ son, 
Washington, Gunnell’s, crim-. 
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FOREIGN 


Cestrum laurifolium, white. 
Chorizema varium, yellow and red. 
Cyclamen persicum, white. 
Daphne odora, white. 
Epacris rosea, rose. 
variabilis, shaded blush. 
blanda, dark rose. 
Erica mediterranea, pink. 
lactea, white. 
Geissomeria elegans, crimson. 
Geranium comptonianum, lilac. 
Brighton hero, scarlet. 
Gen. Tom Thumb, scarlet. 
Helitropium intermedium, lilac and white. 
Jasminum grandiflorum, white. 
multiflorum, white. 
Justicia carnea, flesh coloured. 
Linum trigynum, yellow. 
Leschenaultia formosa, orange and red. 
Manettia cordifolia, scarlet. 
Metrosideros semper florens, crimson. 
Melastoma nepalensis, lilac. 
Nerine undulata, rose. 
Olea fragrans, white 
Oxalis Bowii, rose. 


FOREIGN 


NoTES FROM OUR ForEIGN CORRESPONDENT— 


Ourley, on the lake of Geneva, 7th September, 1848. 
—Adjoining this spot, and within three minutes 
walk, commence the grounds of an English gentle- 


man, of £12,000 per annum—a bachelor, who has | 


lived here 32 years, and devoted his large income 
to the adornment of his place, of only 29 acres 

You may imagine what $60,000 a year, spent for 
30 years, upon 29 acres, in this country, where la. 
bor is only a few ‘‘ batz,” (say 20 cents,) per day, 
will produce, when backed by a climate that al- 
lows of everything grown in England, and adds figs, 
grapes, aloes, &e. This gentleman liberally al- 
lows appreciative strangers ‘the use of his grounds ; 

and I assure you we have taken formal possession. 
The house is a cosy, English, home-like place, (not | 
unlike, in its general character, Mr. D *s, at 
Blithewoud, ) but more extended,—having a small 
centre, and more hid with ivy and vines, which | 
quite cover in the long, rambling verandah, and | 
hung in festoons from the eaves and rool-tree, wan- 
dering up in the most picturesque manner to the 
top of a round tower, that surmounts a mazy collec- 
tion of offices, and connects the house with the sta- 
bles. The rooms, which are the perfection of com- 
fort and cosiness, for a bachelor, consist of a draw- 
ing-room, music-room, library ; this brings you to 
the swell centre, which is a dining-room ; then you 








ito a rolling stone 





NOTICES. 


Oxalis multiflora, white. 
caparina, yellow. 

Pentas carnea, pale blush. 
Plumbago capensis, pale blue. 
Primula sinensis, of sorts, white and lilae. 
Salvia splendens major, scarlet. 

Sulgens, crimson. 

leucantha, violet and white. 
Sparmannia africana, white. 
Stevia serrata, white. 
Viburnum tinus, white. 
Viola neapolitana, lilac. 

odorata arborea, dark blue. 
One word on Viola arborea, or “ Tree 


violet.” It is a fact, that many who read 


| of this humble violet, expect to see, at least, 

a tree in miniature ; it has no such appear- 

ance. Intruth, very little distinction exists 
| between it and the old Double Dark Blue 
| violet, except its perpetuity of bloom, which 
| it claims for six months of the year, refresh- 
| ing the green-house with its odors the whole 
| Winter season. R. B. 


NOTICES. 


| ramble out on the other side, with a billiard-room 
,and a sort of reading, smoking, sans-souci room ; 
and then into an octagona! plant cabinet: all these 
| are en suite, facing the lake, with French windows 
to the floor, opening upon a lawn that is worth a 
trip across the Atlantic to see; it is kept in order 
lt some women, who w ander about it like the 
Fates, with scissors in hand and basket on back, on 
the watch for some unlucky spire of grass that 
shows more than a quarter of an inch of nose, when 
| they rush at it with a vengeance worthy of a better 
}cause. Perhaps half an acre, about the house, in- 
}cluding an English flower garden, (beds in the 
turf,) are kept by the scissors and brush; the rest 
is under seythe and broom. Then there are two 


| or three stout fellows, who are enduring. or rather 


| acting. the part of andromedas, chained, however, 
, who are never weary, at least 
never cease dragging its slow length along No- 
| thing can be finer than the keeping and condition 
| of everything, except a similar place, alike the 
| hobby of an old bachelor of £24,000 per annum, 
instead of £12,000. There are large conservato- 
ries, green-houses, &e.; but the whole force seems 


| devoted to the condition and luxuriance of the park 

trees, and the beauty and verdure of the lawn. 
| The general character of the views from the house 
| are not unlike those from Blithewood, except that 








the mountains on the opposite side of the lake are 
much higher and wilder than the Catskills; in 
fact, many are covered with snow, and belong to 
the chain of Mont Blane. The trees, at this 
place, were ali choice varieties, planted 32 years 
ago, and carefully cultivated since; and consist, 
therefore, of superb specimens of the different pines, 
acacias, oaks, hollies, thorns, rhododendrons, bays, 
yews, &c.; as under-growth, magnificent speci- 
mens of Cedars of Lebanon and chestnuts, actually 
dragging their branches, like a willow, on the 
ground. 

Great use is made of a most graceful tree, the 
Weeping Silver Birch, which, in one instance, is 
planted in the same hole with a pretty, drooping, 
fragile, dark looking cedar; and the two (some 
25 years old,) have grown up together like two 
loving sisters; and their dark and silvery foliage, 
and graceful arms, gently entwined together. seem 
to cling fondly to each other for support—the Min- 
na and Brenda of the Woods. 

We pass our mornings here as at Wodenethe,— 
walking about the grounds until it is hot, and then 
taking our books ‘‘sub tegmine fagi,” of which 
there are some admirable specimens ; after dinner, 
at five, where we meet only Sir John W. and fami- 
ly, (some very nice English people,) we take a 
row on the lake,—in fact, just the life we should 
be leading if making a visit upon the Hudson, and 
therefore so home-like as to be very charming. 

Munich is wonderful in modern art ; in fact, it is 
Rome, Florence and Naples, as they looked centu- 
ries ago, when fresh and clean, and their public 
buildings intelligible, which now they are not, from 
grimness and dirt and accumulated rubbish. At 
Augsburgh, one of the oldest cities in Germany, we 
lodged in the ‘‘ Three Mons,” the oldest hotel in 
the world; having existed as an inn in 1306. 
Yours, H. w.S8. 

Tue Stanwick Nectarine gives us, for the 
first time, a clear idea of the excellence of those 
fruits of Syria which appear destined to throw out 
of cultivation most of the stone fruits which Euro- 
peans have so highly prized. We are accustomed 
to point to the peaches of Paris and the White nec- 
tarines of Jersey as examples of all that is most 
delicious in the class of fruits to which they belong ; 
but they are tasteless and worthless when placed 
by the side of the Stenwick nectarine. It is no ex- 
acgeration to say that this variety stands among 
nectarines where the finest Green Gage stands 
among plums. 

The history of this admirable fruit is given in the 
“ Journal of the Horticultural Society,” by Mr. 
Tuompson, who speeks of it thus :— 

‘¢ Fruit of this new and extraordinary production 
was received August 29, 1846, from the Right Hon. 
Lord Prudhoe, in whose garden at Stanwick Park 
it had ripened. His lordship obtained the variety 
from stones given him by Mr. Barker, formerly 
her Majesty’s Vice-Consul at Aleppo, and now re- 
siding near Suedia, or Souadiah, in Syria, whose 
favorable climate is peculiarly suitable for the cul- 
tivation of Asiatic and European fruits. A year or 
two since Mr. Barker brought to this country, 
amongst other things, peaches and nectarines with 
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| 









sweet kernels. 
known in Europe, and were probably never heard 


Such varieties were previously un- 


- till their existence was announce 
er. 

‘‘The nectarine forming the subject of this no- 
tice, is about the size of an Elruge, and like it in 
shape, except in being less heart-shaped at the 
base. Its skin is pale, like that of the White nec- 
tarine, where shaded, with a violet tinge next the 
sun. The flesh is white, exceedingly tender, juicy, 
rich, and sugary, without the slightest trace of the 
flavor of prussic acid. The stone is middle-sized, 
ovate, with rather a prominent sharp edge, very 
rugged, and of a chocolate colour. The kernel is 
sweet, like a nut, possessing nothing of the bitter 
almond flavor. 

‘¢ The fruit of the peach and nectarine, partaking 
so much as it does of the quality of the bitter al- 
mond, must have been very deleterious in its unim- 
proved state. Mr. Knight, who himself succeeded 
in producing a melting peach from an almond, 
figured Hort. Trans., vol. iii., p. 1, states that 
the Tuberes of Pliny must have been swollen Al- 
monds, or imperfect Peaches; and Duhamel has 
given an account of a fruit which accurately cor- 
responds with this description, being sometimes 
produced by a variety of Almond tree in France. 
Mr. Knight adds :— 

‘‘* The bitterness in this case, I conclude, can 
only arise from the presence of the prussic acid ; 
and as this acid, without being extracted by distil- 
lation, operates very injuriously upon many consti- 
tutions, some explanation appears to be given of 
the cause why the Peach was reported to possess 
deleterious qualities when it first came from Persia 
into the Roman empire.’ 

*¢ Stipantur calathi et pomis, quee barbara Persis, 
Miserat (ut fama est) patriis armata venenis.’’ 
Columella, lib. 10. 

‘** The varieties of the peach and nectarine now 
generally cultivated retain but little of the injurious 
properties ascribed to the species by ancient au- 
thors ; and, when well ripened, they can be gene- 
rally eaten with impunity, notwithstanding the 
slight prussic acid flavor which pervades even their 
luscious sugary juice ; but some constitutions are 
liable to be affected by this trace. It was, indeed, 
considered unlikely that amelioration would be car- 
ried much further. For at least a century little 
improvement has been effected, and in every variety 
the kernels have proved intensely bitter. But at 
last this is overcome ; in the specimen above de- 
scribed the deleterious quality considered inherent 
in the species has disappeared ; and Mr. Barker 
himself informed me that his fruits with sweet ker- 
nels may be eaten as a full meal, in quantities at 
any time of the day, and repeatedly, with perfect 
safety.” 

To this we have nothing to object except that it 
scarcely gives the Stanwick nectarine so high a 
character as it deserves. In fact, at the time when 
the description was written. its full value was im- 
perfectly understood, the fruit which reached Lon- 
don having been damaged in the carriage. We 
have lately, however, been favored by His Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland, with a liberal supply, 
which arrived in the most perfect condition, and 


by Mr. Bar- 
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we can now appeal to various persons near London | how and where to procure such a nectarine as this. 
who had the opportunity of tasting it, as witnesses | For their information, we have to state that the 
to its unrivalled excellence. ‘‘ The most delicious | plants are exclusively in the possession of the Duke 
nectarine I ever ate.” ‘‘ The flavor is very deli- | of Northumberland, and that His Grace has order- 
cious, and it is altogether most exquisite: Ido not |ed them to be sold, either by public auction or 
wonder at your speaking in such high terms of it.” | private contract, as may appear most advisable, 
‘¢It is a superb fruit.” ‘* Most delicious.” Such | for the benefit of an excellent, though ill-supported, 
is the language in which great judges of fruit, ac- | charity. THE GARDENERS’ BENEVOLENT INsTITU- 
customed to the finest known varieties, have spoken | T10N. Upon this subject we shall have some re- 
of the specimens they received. marks to make hereafter. Gard. Chron. 
The public will naturally be anxious to know 
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Tue NaTionit ConveNTION oF Fruit Grow- And, also, a business committee, consisting of 
ERS.—Since the publication of our last number, this J. J. Tuomas, of Macedon, N. Y., 
convention met in New-York, in acvordance with A. J. Downine, of Newburch, N. Y., 
the call made by committees, representing the R. 8. Frexp, of Princeton, N. J. 
Massachusetts and the Pennsylvania Horticultural | 4 committee was also appointed to receive and 
Societies, and the American Institute. . arrange the specimens of fruit, brought by the 
Finding that the room, provided at Judson’s Ho-| embers of the convention. This occupied the 
tel, Broadway, was not large enough to accommo- | whole of the remainder of the first day ; the quan- 
date the members assembled, with their large con- | tity and variety of specimens, brought from all parts 
tributions of fruit, the convention was held in Clin- | of the country, surpassing the expectations of all 
ton Hall. present, and exciting universal admiration. The 


It was by far the most important assemblage of pears and grapes from Massachusetts, and other 
horticulturists ever convened in the United States. parts of New-England, and the superb apples 


Almost all the northern states were represented ;| from western New-York and other parts of the 
and from as far west as St. Louis, delegates and | goyntry, placed side by side, spoke loudly, both of 
presidents of the various horticultural societ.es, ap- | the skill of ‘cultivators, and the natural fertility of 
peared and took part in the proceedings. Not only | the soil in various parts of the country. It was al- 
was almost every horticultural society in the coun- | Jowed, by all present, to be the finest display of fruits 
try represented, but a large number of the leading | ever made in the city of New-York. Among the 
agricultural societies sent delegates. We were | remarkab!e specimens, we noticed a basket of 
much impressed by the concentration of pomolo- | mavniticent Onondaga pears, from western New- 
gical talent in the convention ; nearly all the lead- | york ; another of Heath Clings, from the banks of 
ing fruit growers and pomologists of the country | the Hudson; beautiful Northern Spy apples, St. 
being present. ; Sa ad ._ | Martin’s Quetsche plums, Aleppo grapes, and Beur- 

Besides these, we noticed men distinguished in | y¢ d’Anjou pears. The fair and delicious speci- 
our public councils, or scientific halls,—such as the | mens of those old pears, the Brown Beurré, and 
Hon. J. C. Gray, of Boston, THos. ALLEN, Esq.; | Doyenné, abundantly supplied from the shores of 
of Missouri, Hon. Jas. Arnot, of New-Bedford, | 7 ake Ontario, were contrasted with the same va- 
Dr. Hare, of Philadelphia, ete., all of whom took rieties, almost worthless, from various other sec- 
an active part throughout the whole proceedings of | tions of the country, showing conclusively the im- 
the meeting. portance of certain soils, either new, or artificially 

Between two and three hundred members were produced, for old varieties. 
present ; men congregated from various parts I 
the Union, and bringing with them the results of 
varied experience, obtained by years of industry, in | 
different soils, latitudes and localities. 

The convention was opened on Tuesday, the 10th 
of October, by General TaLtmancE, the president | 
of the American Institute, who was chosen tempo- 
rary chairman, for the purpose of organizing mI 
convention. On motion, a committee of nomina- 
tion was appointed to nominate officers for the con- 
vention, consisting of 

SAMUEL WALKER, of Massachusetts, 
S. B. Parsons, of New-York, 

Tuos. Hancock, of New-Jersey, 

J. W. Hayes, of New-Jersey, and 
THos. ALLEN, of Missouri. 


The comparison of the various fruits, thus brought 
together from all parts of the country, was almost 
continually going on; a great many facts were eli- 
cited, many synonyms detected, and a large amount 
of information imparted privately, which will not, 
of course, appear in the report of proceedings. In- 
deed, brought in contact, as we especially were, 
with this phase of the convention, we could not but 
think that even if it had been productive of no 
other good than this private interchange of opi- 
nions, the session would have amply repaid the la- 
bors of all its members,—so great was the union 
of knowledge possessed, and frankness in impart- 
ing it, displayed by all who were present. 

The second day the convention organized, upon 
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the report of the nominating committee, by electing 
unanimously the following officers :— 

President—MarsHALL P. Wiper, of Mass. 

Vice-Presidents—Dr. W. D. Brinck te, of Penn., 

H. W.S. CLevetanp, of New-Jersey, 
Dr. R. T. UNDERHILL, of New-York, 
Henry H. Crapo, of Massachusetts, 
Dr. A. 8. Munson, of Connecticut, 

J. A. McIntTosu, of Ohio. 

TuHos. ALLEN, of Mo., 

M. Yarpvey Tay tor, of Virginia, 
LAWRENCE Youna, of Kentucky, 
RusseELt Martison, of Vermont. 

Secretaries—S. B. Parsons, of New-York, 

Gro. Deacon, of New-Jersey, 
P. Barry, of New-York. 

Col. WitpER was conducted to the chair by Gen. 
TALLMADGE, when he opened the session with 
some excellent and appropriate remarks. He presi- 
ded throughout with a dignity, urbanity, and know- 
ledge of the business in hand, that gave the most 
complete satisfaction. 

Among the first points of business, taken up the 
second day, was the appointment of the following 
special fruit committee: — 

A. J. Downine, of Newburgh, Chairman. 
J.J. THomas, of Macedon, N. Y., 

R. MAnn1nG, of Salem, Mass., 

Geo. GABRIEL, of New-Haven, 

S. Wacker, of Roxbury, Mass., 

J. Lovett, of Beverly, Mass., 

Tuos. Hancock, of Burlington, N. J., 

L. C. Eaton, of Providence, R. I., 

H. W. S. CLevevanp, of Burlington, N. J. 

This committee was instructed to bring in a list 
of approved well known fruits for general cultiva- 
tion. After considerable discussion, they submit- 
ted to the convention a list, composed of only a 
few varieties, with a statement, that although many 
more fruits were equally deserving of a place in 
the list, yet from their value being as yet only fully 
ascertained in certain districts of the Union, the 
committee did not as yet consider it wise or pru- 
dent to recommend them for general cultivation. 
They deemed it proper to report a small list, and 
leave it to be enlarged by further action at a future 
convention, 

The following is the SELECT LIST OF FRUITS FOR 
GENERAL CULTIVATION, as adopted, after critical 
examination, by the whole convention, viz :— 


APPLES. 
Early Harvest, Rhode Island Greening, 
Large Yellow Bough, Baldwin. 


American Summer Pearm ai, 
Summer Rose, 

Early Strawberry, 
Gravensiein, 


Roxbury Russett. 

And, for particular localities,— 
Yellow Bellefleur. 
Esopus Spitzenburgh, 


Fall Pippin, Newiown Pippin. 
PEARS. 
Madeleine, Flemish Beauty, 


Dearborn’s Seedling, 
B oodgood, 
Tyson, 


Beurre Bosc, 
Winter Nelis, 
Beurre d’Aremberg. 


Golden Beurrré of Bilboa, And, for particular locatities, — 
Bartlett, White Doyenné, 
Seckel, Gray Doyenné. 


PEACHES 


Cooledge’s Favorite, 
Bergen’s Yellow, 


Grosse Mignonne, 
George IV, 
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Crawford’s Late. 
And, for particular localities,— 
Heath Cling. 


Early York, serrated, 
Large Early York, 
Morris White, 
Oldmixon Freestone, 
PLUMS. 


Bleecker’s Gage, 


Jefferson, 

Green Gage, 
Washington, 
Purple Favorite, 
Purple Gage, 


Coe’s Golden Drop, 
Frost Gage. 
And, for particular localities,— 
imperial Gage, 
CHERRIES. 
Knight’s Early Black, 
Downer’s Late, 
Elton, 
Downton. 

The question of a list of rejected fruits was also 
largely discussed by the convention, and referred 
to the committee, where it was determined that, 
though a measure of the greatest importance to 
fruit growers generally, it requires more time, and 
a more thorough trial of the inferior varieties ; it 
was, therefore, deemed expedient not to report such 
rejected list till the next session of the convention. 

A large part of this and the succeeding day’s 
proceedings were occupied by discussions in open 
convention, touching the merits and the cultivation 
of a great number of varieties of new fruits. These 
discussions were in the highest degree interesting, 
since they embodied the practical knowledge of 
many of the best fruit growers and pomologists in 
the Union. Our present limits do not permit us to 
lay them before our readers ; but they will be fully 
presented in the Report, soon to be published in 
pamphlet form for distribution ; and we shall give 
a condensed view of some of the most important 
conclusions in our next number.* 

Among the most interesting proceedings of the 3d 
day of the session, was the reading of — x, 
ous gentlemen; among others, one by Dr. Hang, 
of Philadelphia, on the disease called the yellows 
in peach trees. and one by Dr. Munson, president of 
the New-Haven Horticultural Society, on the cul- 
ture of the pear. The special fruit committee also 
examined all specimens of new seedling fruits 
brought before them, and reported on their quali- 
ties. Before adjourning, the convention decided 
that, in consideration of the growing importance of 
the culture of fruits in this country, and the increas- 
ing interest in pomological science, it should re- 
solve itself into a permanent body, and hold a ses- 
sion every year ; that, since it is composed mainly of 
representatives from all the leading horticultural 
and agricultural societies in the Union, it shall take 
the title of the American Coneoress or Fruir- 
Growers ;f and that, toenable it to carry out the 
plans of the present session, the same officers 
should be continued in office throughout the next 
session. 

It was also decided, in order to collect the largest 
possible amount of information on the subject of 
fruits, (ripening, as they do, at all seasons of the 
year,) that a GENERAL STANDING FRUIT COMMIT- 
TEE be appointed, to be composed of state fruit 


May Duke, 

Black Tartarian, 
Black Eagle, 
Bigarreau, or Graftion, 


* Copies of this Report will, we understand, be sent, as 
soon as published, to every delegate and member of the con- 
vention 

+ There is in France a body of cultivators of the vine, 
which assembles annually, called the Congress of Vine-grow- 
ers. 
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committees, (consisting of not more than five per- 
sons in each state, and the Canadas, represented,) 
with a chairman of the whole, and a chairman in 
every state ; the president to be a member ex- 
officio ; its investigations to be constantly going 
forward, and the reports of its correspondence and 
labors to be made at the next session of the con- 
gress, in the autumn of 1849. 
GENERAL FRUIT COMMITTEE. 


New- York. 
A.J. Down1nea, Chairman of the whole. 
J. J. THomas, Macedon, 
HERMAN WENDELL, Albany, 
P. Barry, Rochester, 
Bens. Honce, Buffalo. 


Massachusetts. 
Samvet WALKER, Boston, 
F. W. Maconpray, Dorchester, 
P. B. Hovey, Cambridgeport, 
J. Lovett, Beverly, 
R. MAnnine, Salem. 

Ohio. 

J. A. McIxtosn, Cleveland, 
A. H. Ernst, Cincinnati, 
S. P. HitpretH, Columbus, 
F. W. Scott, Toledo, 
T. H. Homricxuovuse, Coshocton. 


Pennsylvania. 
Wo. D. Brinck re, Philadelphia, 
Tuos. Hancock, Burlington, (N. J.,) 
E. W. Keyser, Philadelphia, 
Tuos. P. James, Philadelphia, 
RoserT Buist, Philadelphia. 


New-Jersey. 
H. W. S. CLeveranp, Burlington, 
Ricuarp S. Fretp, Princeton, 
Isaac PULLEN, Hightstown, 
J. W. Hayes, Newark, 
J.S. Cuampers, Trenton. 


Connecticut. 
Gero. GasrieL, New-Haven, 
A. S. Munson, New-Haven, 
H. W. Terry, Hartford, 
Geo. OtmsTeap, East Hartford, 
V. M. Dow, New-Haven. 


Vermont. 
Russet Mattison, North Bennington, 
Cuauncey GoopricH, Burlington, 
Martin Stocum, Manchester, 
B. F. Fay, Bennington.* 


Rhode Island. 
L. C. Eaton, Providence, 
STEPHEN H. Smitu, Smithfield, 
ALFRED SmiTH, Newport, 
J. J. Stimson, Providence, 
—— Comstock, do. 


Maine. 
Henry LitT ce, Bangor, 
S. L. Goopate, Saco, 


* The gentleman at the head of each state committee is 
chairman of the committee; and where there were not five 
members appointed, it was decided that he should be allowed 
o fill up the same. 
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Maryland. 
SAmveEL Feast, Baltimore, 
Wo. Corse, Baltimore, 
Lioyp N. Rogers, Baltimore. 


District of Columbia. 
JosHua Pierce, Washington, 
J. F. Cartan, Washington, 
Wo. BrackensBripGE, Washington. 


Delaware. 
J. W. THompson, Wilmington, 
Epwarp Tatnatt, Wilmington, 
Jas. CanBy, Wilmington. 


Kentucky. 
LAWRENCE Youna, Louisville, 
Warp Brown, Frankfort, 
Henry Duncan, Fayette, 
Jas ALien, Nelson, 
Geo. W. WEIssENGER, Louisville. 


Illinois. 
J. A. Kennicutt, Chicago, 
Jno. S. WricutT, Chicago, 
J. Y. Scammon, Chicago, 
W. ARNoLpD, Alton, 
J. W. Turner, Jacksonville. 


Indiana. 
J. D. G. Netson, Fort Wayne, 
D. InvinHART, Logansport, 
—— Scotr, Madison. 


Missouri. 
Tuos. ALLEN, St. Louis, 
Lewis BiIssE.t, St. Louis, 
Jas. Sicerson, St. Louis, 
NicHotas Retu1, St. Louis, 
EmiLe MALLENCHRODT, St. Louis. 


Canada. 
C. BEApte, St. Catherines, 
Jas. Doveatt, Amherstburgh, 
Jno. FRoTHINGHAM, Montreal, 
Geo. Lesuiz, Toronto. 


By the aid of this committee, composed, as it is, 
of men of practical knowledge, the ConGress oF 
Fruit-Growers will, it is hoped, be able, at no 
very distant day, completely to achieve the impor- 
tant objects which the public has entrusted to its 
care. To do this, time, careful investigation, as 
well as active correspondence, and comparison of 
facts, are necessary. But these, we are satisfied, 
will not be wanting ; and we confidently look for- 
ward to this body of practical cultivators, and 
scientific pomologists, to achieve what neither local 
societies nor experimental gardens can possibly 
achieve, in a country so broad and so varied in its 
soil and climate as the United States. We are 
satisfied, from what we saw of the intelligence and 
the admirable spirit, which actuated the whole as- 
sembly at its first session, that it embodies the 
talent and experience necessary to bring about the 
desired results ; and we congratulate the agricul- 
tural and horticultural interests of the country on 
the formation of an association, so pregnant with 
usefulness to every cultivator of the orchard or the 
garden. 

The congress abjourned on the evening of Thurs. 
day, Oct. 12, after a most interesting session of 
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three days; a session which will be long remem- 
dered by horticulturists, as, perhaps, the most in- 
telligent, dignified, and satisfactory meeting of the 
kind ever held in the country,—where the general 
spirit that pervaded it was the strongest desire for 
progress, in pomology and fruit culture, and the 
determination to sink all sectional feelings, and 
work together with one spirit to attain this result. 

The next meeting of the American Congress of 
Fruit-Growers was fixed for the first Tuesday of 
October, 1849, in the city of New-York. 


Tue Summer Hactos Appte.—We notice, in 
looking over the proceedings of the Buffalo Pomo- 
logical Convention, that Mr. Prince commented 
on the error which Mr. Coxe and other authors 
(including us also,) had fallen, confounding this 
apple with the Hagloe Crab. Mr. P., we pre- 
sume, when he made the remark alluded to, had 
not examined the two last editions of our work on 
Fruits. He will find that in the two last editions 
of this work, a great number of errors previously 
extant in all pomological works, were corrected 
among others, those relating to the Summer 
Hagloe apple, the Pavie de Pompone peach, 
the Pomme Royale apple, &c., &e. The state 
in which we found the study of Pomology when 
our Fruits and Fruit Trees was written, ren- 
dered it impossible to avoid certain errors, but we 
trust critical pomologists will do us and any other 
author, the justice to examine how far such errors 
have been ascertained and corrected. 


A Country SEAT on THE Hupson.—We invite 
the attention of those of our readers who are about 
settling in the country, to our advertising sheet. 

The country seat offered for sale there, is the 
property of one of our neighbors, and is not only 
one commanding a view equal to almost any on 
the Rhine, but it has, we think, the merit (rather 
rare among country residences,) of having been 
planned with a view to producing an income. 
The orchards upon it—all of them good and in 
the finest condition—are most judiciously planted 
with select market fruits, upon a soil remarkably 
productive. 

To a gentleman interested in fruit-culture, who 
wishes to occupy his time profitably, and enjoy at 
the same time the pleasures of a home amid the 
finest scenery in the country, this is an opportuni. 
ty rarely met with. 


To Keer CeLtery And CAULIFLOWERs.—We 
recommend strongly to those of our readers who 
find any difficulty in preserving celery in a sound 
state, the mode of keeping it out of doors men- 
tioned in a former volume, by one of our corres- 
pondents. We have seen no method so successful. 

It is simply this; instead of taking the plants 
into the cellar or root-house, (where they are 
always more or less liable to decay,) bury them, 
when you are forced to lift them out of the trench- 
es, in any open, dry part of the garden. Choose 
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such a spot; lay in (in an inclined position,) a 
row of plants, leaving the green tops out of the 
ground; cover this row with soil, say a layer of. 
three or four inches; then lay in another row, 
covering as before, until your whole stock is thus 
disposed of. Press the earth slightly upon the 
roots as you cover the plants. You will find that 
a small plot of ground will cover a great many 
heads of celery. When the whole is thus buried, 
cover it with a layer of straw, 24 feet deep. This 
will keep out the frost, and you can go at any 
time and get a few days’ supply of celery,—while 
the uniform cool temperature maintained in the 
soil prevents decay. <A few boards or poles should 
be laid over the straw to keep it in its place. 

Some of our readers may not be aware that 
cauliflowers may be had all winter, by taking up 
such plants as have not yet formed any flowering 
heads when the sharp weather sets in, and re- 
planting them in three or four inches of soil 
in the bottom of any cellar or root-house, shel- 
tered from the frosts. It is not necessary that 
they should have any light in frosty weather, and 
they may be re-planted as closely as they will 
stand. Our table was supplied with delicious 
cauliflowers during the whole of last winter by 
by this simple means. 

Coverina TENDER PLANTs.—In covering half 
hardy plants for the winter, be careful not to injure 
them by binding straw too tightly about the 
branches. It should be put on rather loosely, so 
as to permit the air and light to have partial ac- 
cess. 

Branches of evergreens, or tops of ferns, are 
much preferable to straw when they can be readily 
procured. Old straw bee-hives form an excellent 
protection, and straw conical shelters are express- 
ly made for covering plants by many gardeners in 
Europe. 

Never forget in covering tender plants that it 
is not warmth that you are expected to produce 
but to guard against sudden changes of tempera- 
ture—and especially against the rapid thaw which 
often occurs after very severe and frosty weather. 
Hence the steady uniform low temperature of a 
northern exposure, is more favorable to many ten- 
der shrubs than warm sheltered aspects, liable as 
the latter are, to such continual fluctuations. 


TRIOMPHE DE LA DucHERE Rose.~Allow me to 
say, that among the few really beautiful roses, 
every way worthy of a place in our gardens, T'ri- 
omphe de la Duchére deserves a conspicuous posi- 
tion. It is a Bourbon, of fine habit and vigorous 
growth, blooming profusely in clusters,—the flower 
a deep rose, (in the centres) shaded off to white. 
Yesterday I counted 104 flowers and buds, on a 
bush of this sort in my garden. Indeed, at the pre- 
sent time, and until frost, it will be a most conspi- 
cuous object. Yours, W. W. Valk. Flushing, 
L. I., September 19, 1848. 





STRAWBERRIES AND Wixe—Dear Sir: I dis- 
cover, by the Horticulturist of the present month, 
that its editor has again caught LoNGworTH nap- 
ping. Ifit be true,I trust he will receive no mercy ; 
for, to my knowledge, he has cultivated the old 
Hudson for near 40 years, and given it special at- 
tention ; and it is still more cultivated in this great 
strawberry market than all other varieties united. 
But I would advise the editor to be cautious, and 
not exult too soon. ‘‘ You no catch-e, you no 
hab-e,” asthe Congo says. But people in the back 
woods are not expected to be as learned as they 
are in the eastern states ; and yet, I discover that 
a horticulturist, of Boston, advertises three new 
seedlings for sale, of superior excellence, in Ho- 
vey’s Magazine ; yet, does not himself know whe- 
ther they be staminate or pistillate. Surely, then, 
Loneworth, if his eyesight be rot good, may be 
excused. if he failed to notice the Lone NEcK, of 
the old Hudson. But there is one other fact stated, 


that leads me to advise the editor of the Horticul- | 


turist not to be too positive ; for it is stated, as an 


objection against the eastern Hudson, that the ex- | 


treme point of the fruit often remains green, alter 
the other part of the berry is fully ripe. This is 
never the case with our Hudson. 

I fear the fact, that the Hudsons, got of Mr. 
Ernst, had a neck, may be explained away, unless 
Mr. Editor is correct m saying. that pistillates be- 
come staminate by running. I had a bed of the 
Necked Pine, (a variety that has been cultivated 
here about 20 years,) become nearly all staminate, 
and with the peculiar leaf of this variety, and bore 
not even a defective berry. I took it for granted it 
was a seedling that came up in the bed, and having 
no children to nourish, had, in a single season, ob- 
tained possession of half the bed. In the Garden 
of Eden, two of my tenants, McAvry & Schneike, 
have raised thousands of seedlings from the Hovey 
and Pistillate Keen, and also from Taylor’s Seed- 
ling, impregnated by Swainstone Seedling, and all 
bear a strong resemblance to the mother, both in 
the fruit and plant ; and I doubt not such would be 
the ease, with a chance seedling in the bed of Mr. 
Ernst. (Our correspondent will observe, in ano- 
ther column, that Mr. Ernst says the Hudson oe- 
casionally grows with a neck. Ep.] Out of the 
thousands of seedlings raised by the two persons 
named, there are three only which they deem wor- 
thy of cultivation; one is pistillate, the other two 
staminate, and all promise to surpass the Hovey in 
size, which they will find no easy task. The stami- 
nates, this season, (their first bearing,) produced 
a full crop ; but it is no evidence that they will con- 
tinue to do it. A gentleman from Buston, who 
saw the fruit of one of the staminates, gave Mr. 
ScHNEIKE $6 for a dozen plants. 
singular, that the great horticulturists of Boston 
pay so little attention to the strawberry. In their 
zeal for other fruits, they put all other regions to 
the blush. Why not, from their 1200 varieties of 
the pear, throw away the 1080 worthless ones, and 
substitute new strawberries in their place? Mr. 
Hovey stated, some two years since, that they had 
but three varieties worthy of cultivation. He re- 
peats it in his last number. The three kinds are, | 
the Early Scarlet, Hovey’s Boston Pine, and his 
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It strikes me as | 








Seedling. The Scarlet we do not cultivate, as we 
deem its only value is as an impregnator, and we 
have other staminates that bear a better crop. The 
| Boston Pine we have proved to be a poor bearer. 
| The only one of the three which, in this vicinity, is 
_deemed worthy of cultivation, is the Hovey ; and 
| this is chiefly valued for its extra size. In this re- 
gion, a few of the berries are larger than any other 
varieties. The average size, not as large as some 
others, and its quality not as good. Strawberries 
| that require more sugar are preferred in our city. 
From what I learn trom all our horticulturists in 
this state and Kentucky, it does not prove a great 
bearer, and the plants die out the second year, and 
| are less vigorous and hardy than the kinds we cul- 
tivate extensively. It is not deemed valuable to 
cultivate, as a market fruit. I discover, from a 
| letter in the Horticulturist of this month, from 
| Poughkeepsie, that in your state it is a less valua- 
| ble fruit than it is with us. He describes it, as 
‘far behind all others.’”’ I cannot concur in this 
opinion. The great size of some of its berries 
makes it a plant of great interest. The Prolific 
Bee-hive Strawberry, (a single plant of which bears 
from 200 to 400 fruit,) I venture to predict will 
prove a humbug. The size of the fruit must al- 
ways, to a certain extent, depend on the quantity 
which the plant bears. I had a Kentucky pistil- 
late seedling, taken from the woods, a single plant 
of which, without careful cultivation, had on it, at the 
same time, 200 ripe fruit ; and I sent it to our hor- 
ticultural society. The fruit was very small. The 
plants that had 50 on, the fruit was of nearly double 
the size. Mr. Jackson sent to the horticultural so- 
ciety a Duke of Kent, with 250 fruit on it. Ido 
not believe any plant can bear an equal quantity, 
and have large fruit. Yet, the Duke of Kent is 
only valuable as an impregnator, and for its early 
ripening. Quere, will a small fruited staminate 
produce as large fruit, on a pistillate, as a large 
fruited staminate? All the good bearing stami- 
nates, that I have seen, bear some flowers purely 
pistillate ; and thereby, bear a better crop, and 
some larger fruit in consequence. A large fruited 
staminate may be raised of this character, and be 
very valuable. ‘The Eberlin Seedling has both pis- 
tillate and staminate blossoms, and is one of our 
best staminates, as Mr. HuNTSMAN justly remarks. 
Who is right, in relation to the famous staminate 
Keene? Mr. Hovey says ‘it was a fine bearer, 
but not hardy.” With us, it would not average 
one-tenth of a crop. 

What think you of the opinion of the Buffalo con- 
vention. in relation to the quality of the Washington 
pear? We consider two kinds, only, its equal : the 
White Beurre, and the Seckel. 

My vine dresser expected to make 25,000 gal- 
lons of wine. But the rot came, and they now cal- 
culate on 8 or 9,000 gallons only. Some vineyards 
lost none ; and the culture has increased so much 
that we shall have double the yield of any former 
year ; and the harvest is much richer than in any 
former year, and must make wine of superior ex- 
cellence. My sparkling Catawba, manufactured 
last year, made 9000 bottles. I expect, next sea- 
son, to double the quantity ; and fearful my hea!th 
might not enable me to give it the necessary per- 
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sonal attention, I have interested Mr. BrackMAN, a | ble object is the pit, which is nearly three feet 


German wine merchant, in the business, who will 
hereafter superintend it. NN. Longworth. Cincin- 
nati, Sept. 17, 1848. 


Rare PLants aT THoRBURN’s—Sir—Allow me | 
to lay before you the following account of Messrs. | 
THorBuRN’s Nursery Garden at Astoria, which I | 
hope you may deem worthy of a place in your | 
Horticulturist. | 

The plants generally in the Nursery Garden of 
Messrs. THorBURN, at Astoria, are in good 
condition. The Camellias, of which there are 
many fine specimens, are full of flower buds, and | 
bid fair for an abundant supply of flowers, for the | 
ensuing winter and spring. One of these plants, 
a maguificent specimen, upwards of twelve feet | 
high, has yielded two hundred dollars’ worth of | 
flowers during the last two years. Hoya imperi- | 
alis, arare tropical plant; Clerodendrum splen- | 
dens, also rare, as well as Begonia coccinea, Be- | 
gonia manicula, Begonia fuchsioides. The three 
first named species are pretty and curious; the 
last blooms with gracefully pendulous bright scar- | 
let flowers. Among others worthy of note, are 
Gardenia Stanleyana, rare, Gesneria Geraldina, 
rare and beautilul, Cyrtocera reflexa, Acacia 
dolabriforma, a new species from Australia, 4ris- 
tolochia labiosa, a rare plant from South Ameri- 
ca, with immensely large flowers; Cactus senilis, 
(Old-man cactus,) a fine specimen ; Oralis spe- 
ciosa, beatifully in bloom ; Euonymus latifolia, a 
hardy shrub, whose scarlet capsules render it at 
once couspicuous and beautiful ; Ipomea ficifolia, 
a new species, with pink flowers, very desirable ; 
Maurandia rosea, Maurandia alba, both pretty, 
and forming a pleasing harmony of colors when 
intermixed with Maurandia Barclayana ; Doli- | 
chos purpureus, an interesting twining annual ; | 
Ceropegia elegans, with flowers singular in form 


and color ; Heliotropeium voltairianum, a new 
species ; Gladiolus Queen of the Netherlands, new; 
Abutilon, a new species with large flowers; Ne- | 
penthetes distillatoria. a very fine specimen of | 
Pitcher plant; Russelia juncea, two plants in | 
pots, whose pretty scarlet flowers and graceful | 
habit of growth, well accord with the classic 
vases in which they are placed. There is also a | 
new variety of Mzalea, named in honor of the 
Duke of Devonshire; Wigelia rosea and Spirea | 
pubescens, both rare and hardy shrubs. Lutro- | 
s'deros lanceolata, a very large plant in flower; | 
Magnolia soulangiana, a fine plant ; Magnolia | 
conspicua, a magnificent plant and very abundant 
flowerer. 

Messrs. THORBURN have erected a new forcing- 
house, chiefly intended for the growth of roses. 
Its dimensions are 75 feet long, 16 feet wide, and 
9 feet high, with a span roof at an angle of 45 
degrees. It is to be heated by smoke flues, 
worked by two furnaces. Shelves have been | 
erected for small plants in pots. But the ostensi- 


| furnished by that establishment. 


deep, and is being filled with rich compost, to be 
planted with the most choice roses. It is provided 
with an air chamber underneath, which will be 
supplied with heated air through the aperture in 
the wall, and by its very eflicient drainage will 
| prevent any accumulation of moisture to a “degree 
to cause mildew. It is a house well adapted to 
the growth of roses, and will, no doubt, contribute 
many a lovely r rosebud to the beautiful bouquets 
\ F. E. New- 
York, October 16, 1848. 


SpeciaL MANurES—PEAR SEEELINGS.—We al- 
luded in our last number to the fine specimens of 
the old pears grown by Col. Wiper, of Boston, 
and Mr. WAsHBURN, of Plymouth, Muss., by the 
aid of special menures. 

The former gentleman has just sent a note from 
Mr. WAsHBURN, giving his suecess in raising pe sr 
seedlings by the a.d of special manure, as follows. 

‘‘Thave a fine lot of pear seedlings, raised 
from twelve bushels of pear pumace, sown broad 
cast in rows, (700 feet in all.) They were ma- 
nured with compost in the following proportions: 
1 load muck, 2 loads stable manure, 2 barrels iron 
rust, 1 barrel bone dust, 2 barrels wood ashes. 


| The whole composted last September—the ma- 


nure applied in the fall, and the seeds sown May 
Ist. Other seeds planted on the same land with- 
out this compost, but with stable manure, have 
produced plants that rusted badly, and are not one- 
quarter the size of the first lot, which are fine, 
strong stocks. Juhn Washburn. Plymouth, 
Sept., 1848. eceeee 


Enormous Peacu.—Dear Sir—A_ correspon- 


dent of the September number of the Horticultu- 


rist, dating from Edwards, Miss., states, that a 
seedling peach tree raised there, which he calls 


| the ‘‘ Elmira,” bore peaches (if I understand him 


rightly,) which measured eight inches in diame- 
ter. Also, after enumerating a number, giving 
the the time of ripening, he says, ‘‘ Snow, better 


| than I expected, and measured eight inches.” 


Now, sir, 1 would like to inquire if there is not 
some mistake about this, or if Mr. PHttures means 
to say that he actually raised peaches eight inches 
in diameter ? because, if, such is the case, there 
are a number of gentlemen here in Chicago who 


| are ready to surrender the hat as soon as he will 


bring good evidence of thefact. Yours, 
scriber. Chicago, Sept. 21, 1848. 
ONONDAGA PEAR ON THE Quince Stock.—In 
your last number of the Horticulturist, your cor- 
respondent from New Bedford gives it as his opin- 
ion that the Onondaga pear does not succeed on 
the quince stock. Last fall I received a speci- 
man of that variety from ELWANGER & Barry, on 
the quince—a nice, healthy-looking shoot, of one 
year’s growth, perhaps 24 feet high, with several 
side branches, which were taken off for cullings, 


Aa Sub- 
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grafted and distributed to my friends, leaving 
quite a bare stock to start with this spring. It 
has now made a growth of twenty inches, with 
proportionate side branches, the centre shoot be- 
ing one inch in circumference one inch from the 
top, with every appearance of good health, and 
gives satisfactory indication of making a stout 
pyramidal tree. 

I would add that it was planted in the univer- 
sal post-hole system of western farmers, with the 
addition of about a peck of leached ashes mixed 
with the soil round the roots. The Diel and 
Louis Bonne of Jersey have made shoots of 18 
inches; Duchesse d’Angowleme, planted two 
years last spring, made about the same leading 
shoots as the Onondaga, but larger latterly. 
James E. Reed. Dalton, Ohio. 

PomoLocicaAL ConvENTION AT Burrato (Cen 
tinued.) The following decisions were made, re- 
lative to APPLES :— 

The Yellow Harvest.—This name being adopted 
in preference to Early Harvest, as being more de- 
scriptive ; worthy of general cultivation. 


| agreeable. 
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ern New-York, on account of its defective fruit, 
Others regarded it of the highest value; and facts 
were stated showing that in instances where it had 
been invariably poor, its quality had been greatly 
improved by rich cultivation, and particularly by 
the application of ashes. 

The Yellow Newtown Pippin was considered in- 
ferior in quality. 

A half bushel of the English Russet, of Downing, 
was presented to the convention ; they were of last 
year’s growth, and were quite fresh, sound and 
As the name English Russet was not 


| considered sufficiently distinctive, it was concluded 


to call this variety the Poughkeepsie Russet, by 
which it is also known. It was decided to be first 
rate as a long keeper, and second rate in quality 
for the table. 

Lowell Apple—known also as Orange, Oswego 


| Orange, Tallow Apple.or Tallew Pippin, and at 
| Cleveland as Queen Anne, and remarkable for its 
| oily surface a few days after it isgathered. Though 


not fully first rate in quality, it was decided to be 
worthy of cultivation on account of its large size, 


| fair and handsome appearance, and great produc- 


The Tart Bough —Three weeks later than Yel- | 


low Harvest. which it resembles, and second rate 
in value trom its lateness. 


St. Lewrence.—Regarded by most as first rate, | 


by others as not fully so, but to be admired for its 
size, beauty and vigorous growth. 

Dyer, or Pomme Royal.—Known, also, in some 
parts of western New-York by the name of Hollow 
Crown ; first rate. 

Early Joe-—Regarded by all as of the highest 
quality when fresh from the tree. 


tiveness. 

Westfield Seeck-no-further.—First rate. 

Vandevere.—First rate. 

Ribston Pippin.—Third rate, except in northern 
regions, where it proves fine. 

The Northern Spy created much discussion, It 
was admitted to require good cultivation, and care- 
ful pruning, to develope its fine quality ; that the 
Rhode Island Greening, and Roxbury Russet would 
flourish where the Spy would be nearly worthless, 
but that. with proper treatment, the latter was a 


| frait of high excellence. 


But it was sta- | 


several that it would lose much of its flavor | 


ted by 
in a he or two, and is therefore untitted for a dis- 
tant market. 
Early Strawderry.—First rate for its season. 
Sweet Bough.—A first rate summer sweet apple. 
Stine Qua Non.—First rate. 
Toole’s Indian Rareripye.—First rate for cook- 
ing, second rate for the table. 
Minister.—Large and handsome ; second rate. 
Summer Rose.~—First rate. 


Summer Queen.—First rate for cooking. second | 


for the table. 


A sweet apple, ripening the same | 


time, and known as the Mugustine, is sometimes | 


erroneously called Summer Queen. The latter was 
decided to be third rate. 

Duchess of Oldenburgh.—First rate for cooking, 
second for table. 


Fameuse or Pomme de Netge.—Voted, but not 


unanimously, to be first rate, in northern regions | 


especially. 

Rhode Island Greening —A first rate standard 
fruit, both for the table and cooking. 

Red Astruchan.—Passed by. It should have 
been stated to the convention that this variety, al- 
though not a good table fruit, possesses great ex- 
cellence as a very early cooking apple; being far 
superior in this respect to the Yellow Harvest. 

Newtown Pippin.—Much discussion took place 
relative to this celebrated variety. Several dele- 


gates regarded it unworthy of cultivation in west- 


Twenty Ounce.-—First rate in size and beauty, 
second in quality. 

Gravenstein.— First rate. 

L sopus Spitzenburgh.—First rate. 

Beauty of the West.—Third rate. 

Fall Pippin.—First rate in every respect. 

Lat: Strawber: y.—First rate. 

Swaar.—First rate in all respects. 

Bellmont, Waren, or Gate.—First rate. 

Hawthorndean.—Unworthy of cultivation, 

Mother Apple.*—First rate. 

Baldwin.—First rate in Massachusetts and New: 
York ; unsuccessful in Ohio. 

Jonathan.—First rate, taking all its qualities 
into consideration. 

Porter.—First rate in all localities. 

Rambo.—First rate, and succeeding equally well 
in the eastern and throughout the western states. 

Hubbardston Nonsuch.—First rate ; only equalled 
in richness by Swaar. Esopus Spitzenbergh, &c. 

Pomme Grise.—First rate in the north and in 
Canada. 

Gloria Mundi, or Monstrous Pippin.—Unworthy 
of cultivation. 

Bullock’s Pippin, or American Golden Russett, 
of Downing, the former name recommended by the 
convention—worthy of general cultivation. 

Jerseu Sweet.—First rate for its season. 

Cornish Gilliflower —Unworthy of cultivation. 


* Printed erroneously ‘‘ Northern,” in the proceedings of 
the convention. 
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American Summer Pearmain.—First rate. 

King of the Pippins.—Second rate. 

Snmmer Hagloe.—Distinct from the Hagloe crab ; 
first rate, but not unanimously. J. J. Thomas. 
Macedon, 9th month. | 

Raistnc PEAR AND Pum Stocxs.—Friend | 
Downing: Having been rather unsuccessful in | 
raising pear and plum stocks, on account of a | 
blight or rust, which deprives them of their foliage 
soon after mid-summer, we tried the effect of bone | 
dust on a small lot of seedling pears last season, 
both in the trench and for a top dressing. The | 
young plants grew vigorously, and retained their | 
foliage through the growing season. 

Not being able to obtain bone dust the present | 
season. we tried the following method with our | 
plums and part of the pears: A gravelly and rather | 
moist soil was trenched six or eight inches deep, | 
and well manured with a compost of about two 
parts muck and one of barn manure,—the whole 
being well rotted and pulverised. The seeds having 
been exposed to the action of frost, were planted 
early in the spring. Those thus treated are now 
in a vigorous condition; having made twice as 
much growth as another lot manured with light 
yard manure and no muck. On examining the 
roots, we find those to which muck was applied, | 
strong and fibrous, while the roots of the others are 
nearly as straight as the stock, and deficient in | 
fibres, and the few remaining leaves rusty. 

The plums, which were from the seeds of the 
horse plum, or Sweet Damson, have grown from | 
three to three and a half feet. We consider these | 


decidedly superior to other kinds for nursery stocks. 
They grow more rapidly, and withstand our rigor- 


ous winters much better than imported ones. 
spectfully thine, S.N. 7. Vassaiboro, 8th month, 
1848, eeee 


Notes on STRAWBERRIES—A4. J. Downing. Esq. 
—Dear Sir: Permit me to correct two errors. 
(doubtless unintentionally committed ;) one of | 
which Mr. Prince labors under, in his article in 
your August number, on the ‘* Strawberry Culture | 
and Selection of Varieties.” In speaking of the | 
** Taylor’s Seedling,” he says, it “is another prai- | 
rie variety.” This is a mistake ; it was originated 
from seed in this neighborhood by a Mr. Taytor, 
now of Baltimore. Of him I purchased the entire 
stock, and also named it. Finding it to be highly 
worthy a place in every good collection, I have not | 
failed to recommend it, and also to send plants to | 
my horticultural friends abroad; among them, I | 
think Mr. Prince was not neglected. 

The other error is in your September number, 
under the head of ‘‘ Domestic Notices.” Mr. F. 
R. Exxiott, in speaking of the proper spelling of 
the ‘‘ Willey Strawberry,” is probably correct in 
that ; but, I apprehend, it is not so certain that ‘¢ it 
is an old variety, originally brought from New- 
York,” and I am sure it is not the ‘‘ Hudson of 
Longworth,” (which is the same I sent you.) The 
foliage of the two is quite distinct. That of the 
Hudson is a light yellowish green, with a rich vel- 
vet appearance on the upper side of the young 
leaves. The foliage of the Willey is a dark blue- 


Re- 


| H. Ernst. 
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ish green, with none of the velvet of the Hudson, 
but quite glassy on the upper side of the young 
leaves. Both are deeply serrated, but less obtuse 
in the Willey. I feel equally confident that I never 
could have designed, in speaking of the colour, &e., 


| of the fruit, to have conveyed the idea that I ‘‘ could 


see no difference between them.” The history of 
it, to me, is simply this: Several years since, my 
friend, Dr. KintTLanp, of Cleveland, sent me some 
plants, saying that it was a new seedling, produced 
by Mrs. Wittey, of that place. On fruiting it, I 
found it all the Dr. had said in its favor, and I did 
not hesitate to recommend it as worthy of cultiva- 
tion. Of this, I have had no reason to change my 
mind. From a recent conversation on the subject 
with my friends. Dr. KirTLanp, and Mr. Exriott, 
I have reason to feel that they have either lost the 
Willey, or they have not the true Hudson. 

In your remarks on the neck, which a part of the 
fruit assumed, of the Hudson I sent you, I presume 
you design to be understood, that this is its sporting 
habit, and not strictly a neck fruit. I noticed a 
greater tendency in my fruit, the last spring, to 
this sporting than I remember in any previous sea- 
son. Asa general thing, it is of rare occurrence 
with us. With much respect, Il remain yours, 4. 
Spring Garden, Cincinnati, September 


18th, 1548. 


New Beprorp HorTicutTurRAt Society.—The 
second annual exhibition of this Society, which came 
off at the City Hall, on the 27th, 28th, and 29th of 
September, was one of great interest. The show 
of fruits was especially fine—and with respect to 
the size and the excellence of the varieties shown, 
compared favorably with the great show at Boston. 
Many of the Pears were so fine as to awaken the 
admiration of the best judges present. 

Among the principal contributors were JAMES 
ARNOLD, Esq., President of the Society, who showed 
a fine collection of foreign Grapes, including remark- 
ably fine bunches of the Victoria Hamburgh; Joun 
How ann, fine grapes and pears, including, among 
the latter, large and handsome specimens of the 
delicious variety—the Beurre Bose ; Wm. T. Cook, 


| a variety of choice pears and apples, among which 


were specimens of Stevens’ Genesee, worthy of 
note ; Henry H. Crapo, who showed the Doyen- 
ne Boussouck, a very handsome pear, which pro- 
mises to be first rate, and 25 fine others of the 
choicest varieties, as well as many other fruits ; 
Cuartes W. Morean, who brought forward very 
large and handsome specimens of the old White 
Doyenne, and fourteen other varieties, as well as 
grapes, apples, and quinces, and Joun M. How- 
LAND, who exhibited 14 kinds of pears. Among 
the leading exhibitors of fruits, were also, ANDREW 
Rospeson, Wm. P. Jenney, R. N. Swirt, N. 
Stetson, JosEPpH GRINNELL, GrorGr RANDALL, 
SamueL Ropman, R. Mannine, of Salem, and 
about 60 others. 

The floral and vegetable departments were fully 
supplied with choice productions, which we would 
gladly enumerate did our space permit. We must 
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notice however, Gaiilardia Richardsoni, from 
Wm. R. RopMman, and a beautiful collection of 
sea weeds, (114 specimens,) most admirably pre- 
served. 

The exhibition as a whole, was in the highest 
degree creditable to the skill of the horticulturists 
of New Bedford. 


Fine PEACHES AND PLumMs.—We must do the 
Orange County Agricultural Society, which 
held its annual exhibition at Newburgh in Septem- 
ber last, the justice to say that although we have 
been present, since that time, at a number of Hor- 
ticultural exhibitions, we have seen no display of 
Peaches and Plums equal to that made by this 
Society. The peaches grown by J. W. KNEveELs, 
Esq., of Fishkill Landing, measuring nine and a 
quarter inches in circumference, were unusually 
handsome, and showed most conclusively the advan- 
tage in a dry season of a deep soil. The finest 
specimens of Green Gage Plums that we have ever 
seen, were also exhibited by Capt. Ropinson, the 
President of the Society, and other varieties of 
great excellence by T W. Curysriz, Esq., Fran- 
cis CrAwForD, Esq., and others. 


Errata.—We find two or three important er- 
rors in our lastnumber. On page 162, for ‘* Hardy 
Galaude,” (the peach described by Messrs. Par- 
sons.) read ‘* Hardy Galande ;” and on p. 165, 
for ‘65 feet,” read ‘¢22 feet ;” ‘* owriers,” on p. 
153, should, of course, be ouvriers. 

It may be well for us, here, to remark, that we 
place ourselves at all times at the indulgence of our 
kind readers for various errors of this kind, which 
occur from time to time in this journal. It must 
be remembered that we write at a distance from 
the press ; and that, as we see no proof sheets, we 
have to trust to the tender mercies of a proof- 
reader, who is occasionally un-merciful. Our read- 
ers must either take our journal with its present 
spirit, begotten by the good influences of the High- 
land Garden, or do us the unkindness to wish us 
within the four walls of a city, so that they may 
have ihe letter always correct. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Quinces.—Southside. (Staten Island.) We 
prefer comparatively dry, to moist soil, for the 
quince. Trim this tree as little as possible, and 
feed it highly with manure, if you wish large and 
fine fruit in abundance. Johnson—( Baltimore.) 
We have examined the quince grown by Ett- 
WANGER, Barry & Rowe, of Rochester, N. Y., 
and think it a distinct variety, exceedingly well 
adapted for stocks. It is, apparently, a variety 
of the apple quince, and unites to free growth, as 
@ stock, great facility for propagation,—growing 
almost as readily from cuttings as the currant. 
The apple quince is the sort in general use, and is 
an excellent stock. G. Pomeroy—(Plymouth.) 
The apple quince has a regular oval leaf, which 
does not hang down and is not wavy. We hope 
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to give the list of pears on quince stocks before 
long. 

Serect Lists or Fruits.—A. Moore. (North 
Anson, Me.) The best apples for your northern 
climate are the following :—Early Harvest, Large 
Yellow Bough, Williams’ Favcrite, Gravenstein, 
Porter, Golden Sweet, R. I. Greening, Ribston 
Pippin, Yellow Bellefleur, Fameuse, Baldwin, 
Danvers’ Sweet, Roxbury Russett; of pears— 
Dearborn’s Seedling, Flemish Beauty, Fulton, 
Heatheot, Stevens’ Genesee, McLaughlin, Beurre 
d’Aremberg, Vicar of Winkfield ; of plums—Bleeck- 
er’s Gage, Jeiferson, Lombard, Red Gage, Green 
Gage, Imperial Gage. Few peaches are, perhaps, 
hardy enough. We recommend, for trial, Grosse 
Mignonne and Cooledge’s Favorite; Mr. Good- 
ale of Saco, Maine, has a variety called Mc In- 
tyre’s Seedling, also worthy of trial ; cherries— 
Mayduke, Downer’s Late, Black Eagle. The 
Clinton grape, which appears to be rather earlier 
and hardier than the Isabella, may be had of the 
nurserymen at Rochester, or, indeed, at most of 
the nurseries in this state. The Scuppernong 
grapes are of no value at the north. Constant 
Reader—( Milwaukie ) We cannot do better than 
to recommend to you the list, (see previous page, ) 
of fruits for general cultivation, adopted by the 
Congress of Fruit-Growers. 


Winter Frowers.—A Lady. (New- York.) 
A few of the best Hyacinths, for blooming in pots 
or glasses, are the following :—white—Nanette, 
La Candeur, Penelope, Grande Vainqueur ; pink 
—Princesse d’Esterhazy, Bouquet Tendre, Il Pas- 
tor Fido, Greot Voorst ; blue—L’ami de Coeur, 
Passetout, Lord Wellington, Pourpre Superb. Hya- 
cinths, in glasses, which do not start freely, should 
have a little tepid water every other day. The 
violet for winter blooming is the Neapolitan; you 
will find hundreds of them at the florists, now full 
of buds. Azaleas and Camellias will give you 


| abundant bouquets from now until May. 


ProrecTinG Raspserries.—T7'.G.S. (Alba- 
ny.) Bend down the tops of your Antwerp rasp- 
berries, and cover them slightly with earth. It 
protects them perfectly, and insures a crop the 
next season,—while, if you leave them exposed, 
they will very probably be killed, or so much en- 
feebled as to bear only half a crop. You will also 
find it a great advantage, in your heavy soil, to 
cover your raspberry beds with a couple of inches 
of straw or litter, at the approach of winter. 

Pear OrcHarps.—Southside. The deeper you 
can make your land the better, for pears ; there- 
fore, trenching, or trench-ploughing, is better 
than subsoiling. We prefer mixing the manure 
with the lower soil, as much as possible, at the 
time of trenching. The most profitable way of 
training dwarf pears is as pyramids, not as espa- 
liers,or en quenouille. The following are projfita- 
ble market pears: Bartlett, Buffum, Flemish 


Beauty, Louise Bonne de Jersey, (on quince, ) Vi- 
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car of Winkfield, Lawrence, Beurre d’Aremberg. 
The Columbia is a fine fruit, but it is very liable 
to be blown off by high winds. 

Rarip Growine Trees.—Hortus. (Syracuse, 
N.Y.) The two very best rapid growing trees 
are the Dutck Elm and the Silver Maple; both to 
be had in the nurseries. They are greatly supe- 
rior to the Ailanthus, and the Silver Poplar (abele, ) 
because they grow as fast, and do not sucker so 
intolerably. The Silver Maple is doubly as rapid 
in its growth as the Sugar Maple. Norway Spruce 
is the best evergreen for your purpose ; it often 
makes annual shoots five feet long in a good deep 
soil. 

Insects.—F. Weston. (Sandy Hill, N. Y.) 
We have sent the branch to Professor Harris, and 
will give you his opinion (which is worth more 
than ours,) when we receive it. 

Fiower Borpers.—An Amateur. (Hartford.) 
The cause of your failure, ‘‘for the last few 
years,” is the worn out condition of the soil in 
your borders. Take up all the smaller plants, 
carry away all the soil for a foot deep, at least, 
and fill up again with new soil, well mixed with 
manure. Some good turfy loam, from an old 
meadow that has not been cultivated for years, is 
the best. After replacing with this, trench the 
whole a couple of spades deep, and you will find, 
the next season, every plant growing and blooming | 
as vigorously as ever. 

Seeps.—G. Y. (Mobile.) We will be greatly 
obliged for seeds of the novel Gordoquia, you de- 
scribe. J. B. J.—(Wheeling.) If it is not con- 
venient to plant your magnolia, and other rare 
tree seeds this autumn, sow them thickly in boxes 
of sand, and place them in the cellar ull spring 
when you can re-sow them in the open air ; or, 
what is better, plant them thinly in the boxes, and | 

; | 





keep the young plants in the same the first sea- 
son, the boxes placed, in summer, in a partially 
shaded aspect, and watered every day. W. L. 
C.—Plant the acorns of the Overcup Oak at any 


time before winter. If you have to keep them till 


spring, put them in a box, and mix them with 
soil. 


Hepces.—W. L. Coe. (Scottsburgh, N. Y.) 
The Hemlock, with care and patience, makes an 
exquisite hedge. If you wish to propagate it from 
seeds, the cones must be gathered in the autum ; 
and if placed on a sieve, “before a fire, they will 
open and the seeds will drop out. They should 
then be sown immediately. A deep, mellow, and 
rather sandy border must be made in a shady | 
situation. Sow the seeds upon the top of the well 
pulverized soil, and cover them very lightly with 
some fine sand, or leaf mould, from the woods. 
Afterwards, cover the surface of the bed with 
branches of evergreens till spring, when they 
should be removed, and the seeds will vegetate. 
The only certain mode of getting evergreens ot 
vegetate, is to plant them in large shallow boxes, 
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about six inches deep. After the seeds are sown 
in these, (as just described, ) place the boxes in a 
cold-frame, i. e., a mere empty frame, covered 
with glass, and placed on the north side of a fence 
or building. Here they may remain till spring, 
when the lights should be taken off. The boxes 
should still be kept in the frames all this season, 
and watered very frequently, or as often as they 
appear dry. In this way, nearly every seed will 
vegetate, and the plants will be fit to transplant 
into the nursery-rows the ensuing spring. an In- 
quirer.—(Oswego.) The Osage Orange will, no 
doubt, be perfeetly hardy with you, as Lake Onta- 
rio renders your climate mild. Wherever the 
peach tree ripens good crops, this excellent hedge 
plant may be used. The Buckthorn forms quite a 
strong wall, after having been sheared several 
years. Staten Island.—Buckthorn and Osage 
Orange will grow together ; but we doubt if an 
evergreen would thrive well, intermingled with 
either. It is better, in mixing plants, for a hedge 
to alternate the plants, rather than make one row 
of each. 


Grapes.—J. D. Legaré. (Aiken, 8.C.) The 
Royal Muscadine, among foreign grapes, and the 
Isabella, among natives, are least liable to rot or 
mildew. We note your experience with ashes to 
prevent rot. But you must not decide against it, 
with one year’s trial. It has been found effectual 
here, at the north, when used along with gypsum. 


CaTaLocurs.—E. Haren, Esq., secretary of 
the St. Louis Horticultural Society, desires nurse- 
rymen to forward copies of their catalogues to 


him, for the use of the society. 


CuerriEs.— Milwaukie. You say the cherry 
| tree suffers from gum, and from the effects of the 
sun in early summer. Allow your trees to form 
low bushy heads, (as near the surface of the 
ground as may be,) prune them scarcely at all, 
and manure with wood ashes. 


Stocxs.—C. H. (Vermont.) We are not 
aware that stocks of the Mahaleb or St. Lucie 
cherry, are to be had in any quantity in this coun- 
try. They may be had of any respectable French 
or Belgian nurseryman, at moderate prices. In 
the Catalogue of Van Houtrte, of Ghent, we no- 
tice them offered as follows: Mahaleb Cherry 
Stocks, 30 franes (about $6) per 1000 ; Paradise 
Apple Stocks, 30 franes; Quince do., 33 franes. 
Send the amount of the bill you wish to order to 
SHEPPARD, 143 Maiden-Lane, N. Y., or some 
other responsible commission agent, and he will 
import them for you. 


*," Correspondents who are subscribers, will 
hereafter find replies to any questions on subjects 
within the scope of this journal, in this depart- 
ment, (unless otherwise requested)—and all que- 
ries put ina brief shape, and sent tous free of post- 

age, shall receive attention. Ep. 
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MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


BUSINESS MEETINGS. 


Sept 16—The President, M. P. WitpeERr, Esq., in the chair. 

A delegation to attend the annual exnibition of the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society, was appointed, consisting of 
— Cheever Newhall, Joseph Breck, and E. M. Rich- 
ards. 

Ropert MANNING, was elected a Life Member, and his 
fee remitted him, on account of his valuable services as a po- 
moilogist 
_ Sept 23—The President in the chair. A letter was read by 
the President, from Josian Braver, Esq., enclosing his check 
for $500 10 be added to his former donation of a like amount, 
a8 a permanent fund for premiums on Fruits and Flowers. 

A letter was also read from SAMUEL APPLETON, Esg., ac- 
companied with his ct.eck of $200, to be appropriated for the 
purchase of moral and scientific books for the Society's Libra- 
ry- 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Messrs. Bradlee 
and Appleton, to be communicated by the Corresponding Sec- 
retary. 

Tue thanks of the Society were also voted to the various 
committees who had charge of the annual exhibition and fes- 
tival—to the Chier Marsha! and nis effective aids—to the com- 
mittees to provide accommodatiors for the various committees 
during the exhibition—and to the ladies and gentlemen, wio 
kindly favored the festival with music and song, 

Josiah Lovett 2d, David Haggerston and E. M Richards, 
were appointed a committee to nominate a list of officers for 
tue ensuing year, to be reported at next mecting 


Gustus Evarts, Watertown, and Wm. P. Gibbs, Lexing- | 


ton. Were elected members. 


Sept. 30—The President in the chair. The committee on 
nominations reported that they had unanimously agreed on a 
ucket, but since coming together to-day, they had learned that 
the gentleman (Hon B. V. Frencu,.) who had received the 
nomination tor President, would not serve im that capacity if 
elected. 

The Hon. Mr. French, Vice President, being present, stat- 
ted that he should decline the office if elected, and that, though 
he had been of the Society from its foundation, and with wiil- 
ing heart and hand, had been prompt in aid of the cause of 
Horticulture, and the Society’s interests, still he was not am- 
bitious of its honors, but should continue his efforis for the 
advancement of Horticulture as heretofore. Mr. F. express- 
ed a warm attachment tor its members, who had so long gone 


hand and hand with him, in a cause for which he felt so deep | 
all lilerest, and they might rely on his readiness to serve | 


them, as if vccupying the highest honor in their gift, 

, It was therefure voted that the committee of nominations 
nave further time, and that they be requested to have their list 
placed on the Society’s table as early as Thursday next. 

Oct. 7—The annual meeting was held this day—the Presi- 
dent in the chair. The Society proceeded to the election of 
officers to serve for the year 1849. Messrs. Ebenezer Wight 
and Jolin Fisk Allen, being appointed tellers 

The polls were kept open for half an hour, after which the 
tellers reported that the list of officers recommended by the 
nominating committee, had been elected, as follows : 

President—Samuel Walker. 

Vice Presidents—Brnjamin V. French, Cheever Newhall, 
Edward M. Richards, Joseph S Cabot. 

Treasurer—F. W. Macondry. 

Corresponding Secretary~—Eben Wight 

Recording Secretary—K. C. R. Walker. 


Professor of Botany and Vegetable Physiology—John Lewis 
Russel, A M. 

Professor of Entomclogy—T. W. Harris, M. D. 

Professor of Horticultural Chemistry—E. N. Horsford. 

Committee on Fruits—F. W. Macondry, Chairman, P. B 
Hovey, Jr., J. S. Cabot, Eben Wight, Josiah Lovett, Joseph 
Breck, Robert Manning. 

Committee on Plants and Flowers—David Haggerston, Ch’n, 
Alex. McLellan, Wm. B. Richards, E. A Story, John Cad- 
ness, Lyman Winship, E. © R. Walker. 

Committ-e on Vegetables—A. D. Williams, Jr., Ch’n, Win. 
B. Kingsbury, James Nugent, Azell Bowditch, Aaron D. 
Weld, S. W Cole, George Pierce 

Committee on Library—Charles M. Hovey, Ch’n, Henry W. 
Dutton, R. M. Copeland, Joseph Breck, Wm B Richards. 

Committee on Synonyms of Fruit—M. P. Wilder, Ch’n, 
C. M. Hovey, J. 8. Cabot, Robert Manning, Ch’n of the Fruit 
Committee. 

Executive Committee—The President, Chairman, the Trea- 
surer, M. P. Wilder, E. M. Richards, Otis Johnson. 

Committee for establishing Premiums—The Ch'n of Com- 
mittee on Fruits, Chairman, the Chairman of Commitiee on 
Flowers, the Chairman of Commitee on Vegetables, C. M. 
Hovey, Josiah Lovett, 2d. 

Finance Conmittee—M. P. Wilder, Chairman, Josiah Stick. 
ney, Otis Johnson. 

Committee on Publication—Eben Wight, Chairman, C. K. 
Dillaway, Josiah Lovett, 2d, the Recording Secretary. and 
the Chairmen of the Committees on Fruits, Flowers and Veg- 

ab les. 

Cheever Newhall, Esq , as Chairman of the Committee on 
Medals, submitted a Report, accompanied with specimens 
in Bronze, from the die of the Appleton Gold Medal, and 
it was voted, that the Report of the Committee on Medals be 
accepted, and one of the Bronze Medals presented to each of 
the Committee and the President of the Society. 

Wm. Hill, South Boston, and Charles F. Hendee, Rox- 
bury, were elected members. 

Oct. 24—The President in the chair. A letter was read 
from Epmunp BartTLetTt, Esq., accompanied with seeds of 
a Tree from Vancouver’s Island, and it was voted, that the 
thanks of the Society be presented to Mr. Bartlett, and the 
seed placed in the hands of the Flower Committee, to dispose 
of to such gentlemen as may desire to cultivate them. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the So- 
ciety: 

Reema! A. Appleton, Jona. Ellis, Francis Boyd. and Henry 
L. Daggett, Boston ; and George Peirce, West Cambridge. 

E C. R. WALKER, 
-ewase Recording Sec’y. 
WEEKLY EXHIBITION. 


We have the reports of the weekly exhibition, of Sept. 9th» 
the details of which are necessarily omitted 
| Among the novelties, we notice the following : 

Mr. S. Walker exhibited a beautiful pure white seedling 
Phlox, dense headed—also a seedling from P. tardiflora—aa 
improvement upon it. 

Mr. Wilder, the President, exhibited the following new 
Pears—Triomphe de Gand, Beurre Goubalt, Blanquet, An- 
asterque, (decidly poor,) Souvrain d’Ete, (very fine,) Poire 
| d’ Esselle, (poor,) Colmar D’Ete, Dunmore, (good). 

These pears were tested in committee with a view to dis- 
semination; and, with the exception of one or two varieties, 
did not leave a very favorable impression. 
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A COTTAGE IN THE SWISS STYLE. 


KITCH, 
8 x10 


CHAMBER 


WX 15 


PRINCIPAL FLOOR 
(Hort: December, 184s. 





